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THE LANGUAGE OF THE HEART 
BY ROSE HELEN HENDRIKS. 

There isa language, full of ardent love, 

We mortals know, and angels feel above ; 

its magic spirit hath impassion’d power, 

And by its virtue sanctifies each hour. 

*Tis not the language sensual hearts can feel ; 
The air it breathes on vice hath placed its seal; 
Unparagon’d it holds its monarchy, 

And breathes its vows in holiest ecstasy. 


There is a language, speechless, yet most clear, 
A language this, the purest only hear ; 
it throws its halo round the lips of youth, 


And wreathes its smiles in bright and holy trath ; | 


? 


t casts its beams from eyes of darkest hue, 
And lights with love the tender eyes of blue ; 
it speaks in youth, and echoes back in age, 
The early precepts, only grown more sage. 


There is a language, whose immortal fame, 
Through countless years has ever been the same : 
Aunbition wakens from its nightly dream, 

When such a language holds its sway supreme, 
In fellowship, whose sympathetic zone 

Hath cast around a magic of its own. 


Each holy teeling of the young and fair, 

Some manly hero taketh in its care. 

This language speaks above the clouds of life, 

Aud sighs the same in every worldly strife, 

its lofiy feelings, fresh, and fairest lie, 

Where zearts are low, and lips have learnt to sigh. 
As May-born flowers have a Toate worth, 
Because they spring the freshest trom the earth, 
So, beauteous, mystic, full of sympathy, 

Tue more we sutfer, louder is its cry. 


There is a language in Creation’s sleep, 

Whose pe dwells from skies to ocean’s deep, 

Whose beauty lingers in the desert rude, 

And courts the vale’s and mountain’s solitude. 

We trace a finger, though we see it not, 

And feel One watcheth o’cr our changing lot; 

Phough falsehood stain our deeply tainted sod, 

The heart's own language breathes the word of God. 
—— 


THE BRITISH NAVY. 


A History of the Royal Navy, from the earliest times to tae Wars of the 
French Revolution. By Sir N. Harris Nicolas, G.C., M.G. Vol. 1. 8vo. 
Pp. 460. London, R. Bentley. 

Sir Harris Nicolas is most fortunate in his choice of subjects, and in 
devoting his habits of diligent research and general ability to themes 
which require all the former, and are worthy of the latter. No sooner 
has he completed the memoirs of the greatest naval hero of England, than 
he starts afresh with the arm by which he achieved his fame, the navy 
itself, and has here begun a history which, when finished, bids fair to be 
such as the sea-girt island and ruler of the waves ought to have dedicated 
to its ages of maritime exploit and immortal glory. “Almost every thing” 

(observes the preface) “that has been hitherto published on the mari- 

time affairs of England before the sixteenth century was derived from the 

accounts given by chroniclers of sea-fights and predatory incursions; but 
sech narratives afford a very imperfect idea of the size and equipment of 
ships, and contain none of those details with which the public. records 
abound, and from which alone a satisfactory knowledge of 
progress, and regular organization of the Royal Navy can be obtained. 

Phese genuine and « oplous sources of information have never before (in- 

credible av it must seem) been consulted for a history of the 

Navy ; and from the immense 

tic, and, it is hoped, a valuable 


the creation, 


English 
mass of facts which they yield, an aathen- 

and interesting History of the Royal Navy 
may be writien. The design of this work will perhaps be best under- 
stood, by describing the plan and contents of the present volum " No 
better mode of treating the subject suggested itself, than to consider that 
it admitted of two divisions: 1. The Civil History ; containing the torm 
tion, economy, and government of the Navy. 2: The Military. History. 
lo the first division belong the construction, the size, ri , 
tonnage, armament, stores, equipment, and expense of the 
of vessels; the manner in which ships and seamen were obtained by the 
Crown, and the number and description of the officers and 


y, appearance, 
tl 


} 
Various Clusses 


crews, tf 
pay, provisions, prize-money, and discipline. Under this division everv 
thing else relating to the Navy has been noticed; namely, the Cinque- 


i 


Ports, doc K-yards, lighthouses, pilotage, maritime } 


i aws, the law of wreck, 
ixes and other ¢ ontributions for naval subsidies, the Court f Ad 

Pine bikes linia heat ’ Court of Admiralty, 
ie right of Gangland to the sovereignty of the seas, the invention of the 


compass and of the modern rudder, the nati 


statements are added biographical nutices of the 
SUNS who 


nal flag, &c. To these 
admirals and other pe 
ive been eminently distinguished for their t ilents or prowess 


at sea, The second division treats only of active naval proceed . 
that is to say, the employment of ships in piratical acts, military « . ie 
Hons, remarkable voyages, and, of course, all s fights.” . 

Such 1s the plan. The volume commences with a brief notice of 
that can be gathered respecting the British, Roman, Saxon and ae 
wars, and pauses but shortly on the Norman invasion. - pusions tame 
8 made on the later struggles, n unely, that every invader and « on 
was in reality au ene my to the mixed desc endants of his own fore th 


a id not as gene 


, rally viewed a foreign foe engaged in hostilities nst 
Hore . ¢ . | Sng posed of 
different race of men. The early tleets of England we mm i of 
sng I were ‘ pos 
sel } | , 
ves els belonging to the Crown and vesse belong ! to the Peo 
4) + £4 Fi Vit ‘ 
all were jealously preserved tor the service of the natioz ; 
aa Jia 
It seems scarcely possible that a rais and a court of ac 
I 3 ' t ad 
8 ild have « xisted so early as the time of Henry the |} Le 
On|LV claims to that court an xiste? belore 1 Ed 
he Third: vut his commentator, the d Prynn tes that | * 
seent an ordinance made at Ipswich in e reign of King Henry the | 
rourth Institute, p l4. 
t «Bi Boo} the A 
lack ORK in the Adr Ly : ~ . 
fretted ? ‘?f - p . ' 
gret i tha 18 DOOK Cannot now be found: i S tin ee Se 
the Admiralty, nor in the library it Doctor ! , ny t . 
‘ i fc | . § ° x y _ 
of it been discover: Live eat imy 
ferred 1 iP - gehane: 
rred to by Pry specially spec g é 
cominion of the s« —the } t 
e l iV miect ft all | ’ 


| entirely 
| ana i 
( of troops, stores, provisions, aud merchandise. 
: ; 
| fies the idea that they had more than one mast; but some of the busses in 

thr fleet which accompanied King Richard the First from Messina to Cy- 


WBWe YORK. SATURDAY, APWID 24, 18a 
LITBRALYUBRE. - | by the admirals of the north and west, and other lords and divers kings 


before that time, containing the manner of outlawing and banishing per- 


sons attainted of felony or trespass in the admiral’s court; ‘by which it 
was, he said, ‘ apparent that there was an admiral’s court, and proceed- 


| ings in it, even m criminal and capital causes relating to mariners and 


seamen, as well as in civil, in the reign of — Heury the First, derived 
from our Saxon kings, Alfred, Edgar, Ethelred, and others, who had the 


| Gominion of the British ocean, which continued in use till the reign of 


King Richard the First.’* The only payment which is knownjto be made 


es who met it by land. Then our women seized and dragged the Turks 
by their hair, beheaded them, treating them with every indignity, and 
savagely stabbing them ; and the weaker their hands, sv much the more 
protracted were the pains of death to the vanquished, for they cut off 
their heads, not with swords, but knives. No similar sea-fight so fatal 
had ever been seen, no victory achieved with so much peril and loss.” 
“The other engagement is of greater interest , as it shows the manner 
in which galleys were employed in attacking fortress :—*Meanwhile the 
Pisans, and others skilled in naval tactics, to whom the siege of the town 





by Henry for any naval purpose was in 1130, when forty shillings were 

charged the king by Anketil de Wirec in his accounts of the revenues of 
c . Py ° 2 : 

the county of Durham, which he had laid out in purchasing two ships. 


“In 1181, Henry the Second issued an ordinance regulating the quan- | 
| tity of arms which persons of various ranks were to furnish for the de- 


fence of the realm, and which contains a remarkable clause respecting 
the Navy. The justices itinerant were commanded to declare in each 


county, that no one under the heaviest penalties should buy or sell any | 
| ship to be taken from England, nor induce any seamen to go out of Eng- 


land. The two great marts for foreign commerce in the twelft! centary 
were London and Bristol. William of Malmesbury says, ‘The . oble city 
of London, rich in the wealth of its citizens, is filled with the goods of 


| merchants from every land, and especially from Germany; whence it 
| happens that when there is a dearth in England, on account of bad har- 


vests, provisions can be bought there cheaper than elsewhere ; and for- 
eign merchandise is brought to the city by the famous river Thames. Of 


Bristol he observes, that ‘its haven was a receptacle for ships coming from | 


Ireland and Norway, and other foreign lands, lest a region so blessed with 
native riches should be deprived of the b-nefits of foreign commerce. 
The trade with Germany was particularly mentioned in a letter from 
Henry the Second to the Emperor Frederick, in the year 1157. ‘Let 


| there.’ he says, ‘be between ourselves and our subjects an indivisible unity 
| of friendship and peace, and safe trade of merchandise.’ 
I 


Richard Ccear de Lion forms the first great epoch in the naval history of 


| England. Ships of a much larger size, and of various descriptions, were 


constructed; voyages were performed to the Mediterranean ; codes of 
marine law were established; and a British armament made conquests 
in distant seas. The English Navy seems to have consisted chiefly, if not 
_ of large galleys, afterwards calle’ galliasses and galliones, small 
valleys for war, and of busses, + which were large ships of bur- 
den, with a bluff bow and bulging sides, chiefly used for the conveyance 
No drawing or descrip- 
tion of English ships before the reign of King Edward the Second justi- 





prus are said to have had a ‘three-fold expansion and sails ;*} anambiguous 
expression, which may mean thatthey had three sails on one mast, or that 
the sails were affixed to two more masts. 25 * * * 
| « Although it is uncertain whether 
conflicts with the Saracens before the a 






nglish ships were engaged in the 


haps the only existing description of the naval warfare of the period, it 
is desirable to insert a literal translation of his curious narrative. The 
| first of these battles§ appears to have taken place about Easter, 1190; 
|* The people of the town (Acre) ill brooked their loss of the liberty of 


the sea, and resolved to try what they could etfect in a naval battle.— | 


They brought out their galleys, therefore, two by two, and, preserving 

| a seemly array in their advance, rowed out to the open sea to fight the 
approaching enemy ; and our men preparing to receive them, since there 

| appeared no escape, hastened to the encounter. On the other hand, our 
people manned the war fleet, and, making an oblique circuit to the left, 

removed to a distance, so that the enemy should not be denied free egress. 

When they had advanced on both sides, our ships were disposed ina 

curved and nota straight line; so that, if the enemy attempted to break 

through, they might be enclosed and defeated. 

ing drawn out in a sort of crescent, the stronger were placed in front, 

| so that a sharper onset might be made by us, and that of the enemy be 
checked. In the upper tiers the shields interlaced were placed circular- 

ily; and the rowers sat close together, that those placed above might 
have freer scope. The still and tranquil sea, as if fated to receive the 

battle, became calm; so that neither the blow of the warri r, nor the 

might be impeded by the waves. Advancing near- 
ie trumpets sounded on both sides and mingled their 

dread clangour. mtended with missiles; but our men, ia- 
voking the Divine aid, more earnestly plied their oars, and pierced the 
enemy’s ships with the beaks of their own. Soon the battle became 
general; the oars were entangled ; they fought hand to hand; they grap- 
pled the ships with alternate casts, and set the decks on fire w 
burning oil commonly ec illedthe Greek fire. This fire, with a deadly 
stench and livid flames, consumes flint and iron; and, unqnenchable by 
water, cau only be extinguished by , 
than a naval conflict?) What more i Sate 
for they are either burnt and writhe inthe 





stroke of the rower, 
¢ 
t 


er to each other, 


First th yc 


with the 


sand or vinegar. What more direful 


fatal, where so various 





involves 
the combatants ? 
wrecked and 


by arms! 


Hames, ship- 
are swallowed by the waves, or wounded and they perish 
There was one galley which, through the rashness of our men, 

to the enemy; invited by the fire thrown 
Turks, who on all parts. The owers 


seized with terror leapt into the sea, but a few soldiers, who, from their 


turned its side close aid thus, 
on board, admitted the rushed in 





heavier arms and ignorance 


An 


of swimming, remained through desperation. 


took courage to fight. unequal battle raged; but by the Lord’s help, 








the few overcame the many, and retook the half burnt ship from the bea- 
ten foe. But another was boarded by the enemy, who had gained the 
ipper cle ( k, h iving driven off its de fenders; those, howeve , wo whom 
the lower station had been assig ied, strove to esc ipe ly the aid of 
the rowers. A wonderful, truly, and a piteous struggle i for the oars 
ding in different directions by the impulse of the Turks, t galley 
was urged hither and thither. Our men, however, prevailed; and t le 
enemy rowing above were thrust off by the Christians and yielded. In 
this naval contlict the adverse side lost botha valley and 1 gal ias witl 
their crews; and our men, unhurt and joicing, achieved lorl- 
ous and solemn triumph. | 0: ¢ the host galley with t tl 
shore, the victors exposed te lestroyed by our peop] tb st 
—renders a 7ul examination of the manuscript hig lesirable 
\ s this seems Impossibie, too much cautioncannot be show 1 adopt- 
ig the quotations made trom 
Animadversion on Coke’s Fou Inatitu LOE 
Buec | ia, bucca, buscia, bussa, burci large shi; <@ an ark 
isimilitudinem | s), with bua or b i-out sides and s 
prov I derivations from the Dirt toa \ . ‘ 
make literally ibig ie el Csst mada Dire tds 
t is called English a buss I s | fro mod 
Greek B B vin s fits i 
Roge Wend Vide p. 114 np. 77 
the records of the reign of King Joh show ssels 
only one mast 
‘Southey, who has ven a brie t t ret of 
ments 172,) trom Lyttelton’s Lif t K I s 
isly supp ses it to ive occur i alt ‘ i 


| easy means of throwing darts. 


The reign of | 


rival of Richard the First in Pal- } 
estine, yet. as the accounts given by Vinesauf of two sea-fights are per- | 


The ends of the line be- 


by sea was committed, erected a machine upon the galleys in the form of 
a castle with bulwarks, so that it might overtop the walls, and afford an 
Moreover, they made two ladders with 
steps, by which the summit of the walls might be gained. They then 
| covered all those things and the galleys whith extended hides, that they 
' might be protected from injury, either from iron, or any missile whatso- 
|ever. All being prepared, the besiegers approsched the ‘Tower of the 
Flies,’ which they attacked furiously with the discharge of cross-bow and 
darts. Those within manfully resisted them, with neither unequal 
| streugth nor success; for, when our men slew any of them, they delayed 
| not toretahate. And in order the more heavily to crush them, or drive 
| them off more easily, about two thousand Turks went out of the city to 
‘the galleys, to aid the besieged in the tower, while they harassed the 
| Pisans on the opposite side. But cur chosen warriors having advanced 
| their engines as commodiously as tey could to the tower, some began to 
throw great anchors at the tower, aud whatsoever came to their hands, 
wood, or masses of stone, or showers of darts; others, as they were dis- 
posed, were not slow to carry on a uaval conflict with those at sea. The 
| shields yield to the anchors thrown against the tower, and were brokea 
up. ‘The tower indeed was assailed with wonderful and insupportable 
fury, one party succeeding another when fatigued, with untiring en- 
ergy and invincible valour. The darts flew about with a fearful noise, 
and larger missiles were hurled through the air. The Turks yielded in 
time, for they could no longer sustain the fight. And now, having raised 
the ladders for scaling the tower, our men hastened to ascend; but the 
Turks, perceiving that the crisis was at hand, with great valour made all 
| resistance, and threw down masses of stones of large size upon our peo- 
ple, to crush and throw them off the ladders. Afterwarde they cast 
Greek fire upon the castle we had erected, which was set in flames ; and 
those within it, perceiving this, were compelled with disappointed hopes 
| to descend and retire. But meantinie there was a countless slaughter of 
| the Turks who opposed our men by sea; and, although at the tower a 
| part of our people was unsuccessful, those at sea committed great havoc 
|on the Turks. At last the engines, together with the castle, the galleys, 
aud all within, and the ladders that had been raised, being consumed by 
the devouring fire, the Turks, abandoning themselves to rejoicing, with 
‘loud yells mocked our discomfiture, shaking their heads, whereat the 
| Christians were beyoud measure incensed, bemg no less stung by their 
| insulting taunts than by the misfortune they saffered.” 
| Continuing these records of the Lion-hearted monarch, we read : 
‘ About the year 1190, when King Richard was at Chinon on his way 
| to Marseilles, he issued the following ordinance, which is remarkable for 
| being the earliest ‘ articles of war’ tor the government of an English 
| feet. Ifany man slew avother on board a ship, he was to be fastened 
| to the dead body, and thrown with it into the sea; if the murder were 
committed on shore, he was bound to the corpse, and buried with it. If 
| any one were convicted by legal testimony of drawing blood in any man- 
| ner, he was to lose his hand. For giving a blow with the hand, without 
| producing blood, the offender was to be plunged three times into the sea. 
| lf any one reviled or insulted another, ihe was on every occasion to pay 
to the offended party an ounce of silver. <A thief was to have his head 
shaven, boiling pitch poured upon it, and feathers shaken over him, as a 
mark by which he might be known; and he was to be turned ashore at 
the first land at which the ship might touch. By another ordinance, 
every person was strictly required to be obedient to the commanders or 
justices of the fleet; and as they regarded themselves, and their return to 
| their own countries, they were enjoined faithfully to observe these re- 
gulations. tis singular that no penalty should have been provided for 
disobedience of orders, nor for any offence against discipline ; but the 
principal object seems to have been to prevent quarrels, and to reuder 
property secure. The punishment of ducking—perhaps keel-hauling— 
and of tarring and feathering, are thus proved to have been very ancient ; 
ind, however severe may be the present military law, itis satisfactory to 
know that it has lost some part, at least, of its original barbarity. The 
immense tine imposed for irritating speeches, shows both the import- 
auce which wae attached to so inevitable a cause of discord, and the 
On the 8th of October, the Kings of England 
maintain good faith each to the other 
ud their respective nobles also vowed to observe 
that compact. The two monarchs, with the consent of their council, then 
wiopted the follow mg regulati ns for any one died dur- 
ing the pilgrimage, he might dispose ofall his arms, horses and apparel, 
leasure H and likewise of the moiety of the effects he had with 
him, provided nothing was sent back to his owncountry. The other 
molety was to be giveu to the Archbishop of Rouen, the Bishop of Lan- 
gres, and the Master of the Templars, and the Master of the Hospitallers, 
Hugh Duke of Burgundy, and other personages, who were to expend the 
money in the recovery of the Holy Land. No one in the whole army 
was to play at any ki id of game for gain, except the knights and clerks ; 
but they were not] gs Inany one 


duy iy for a greater 


wealth of the crusaders. 
soleimnly 


md France ; 
; during the crusade; 


swore to 


their armies. f 


at his P 





‘rmitted to lose more than twenty shil 


and night; and none of the knights and clerks was top! 


Thetwo kings might, 





sum, on the penalty of one hundred shillings " 
however, play us they thought proper. The roya! servants, and those ot 
the nobility, were tobe allowed to play tothe amount of twenty shil- 
lings. If any servants, mariners, or others, should be found gambling by 


gc through the army for 


themselves, the servants were to be flogged iK¢ 
three days; and the mariners were to be plunged trom the ship into the 


sea every morning, ‘ after the manuer of seamen,’ for three days, unless 
1ey could redeem themselves by fin [fa pilgrim borrowed any thing 
fter he had commenced his journey, he was to repay it; but he was not 
to be rseponsible for what he might have pre ously received. Ifa hired 


mariner or except clerks and knights, 


serving-tmnan, or ally mu SUCV CI 


should quit his lord d o tl i m,no one else was to receive 
1 except with tl ons lord ; and if any one received him 
y t 1 approbation of s ord, he was to be punished. Ifany 
yn ttempted aug ins egulations, he was liable to be ex- 
, nunica : ind bishops of the whole army. All 
th transgressors wert punished according to their several condi- 
ah ley Are hbishop of Rouen. the Bishop of Lan- 
s, The Masters ars and Hospitallers, amd the other per- 
80 bet 
Cleron were so¢ ifter promulgated: among 
ieast curious 
| f a vessel arrive Bordeaux, Rouen, or any 
l was the freighted f S« ind, or any ot! 
Vant otf stores 8 n is wa 
‘ essel, bu n i e of ew 
iging any part of irnit If a vess 
~ t ‘ -be ind. the maste w f ac 4 £ uC ed was ve 
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consult his crew, saying to them, ‘Gentlemen, what think you of this 
wind?’ and to be guided by the majority, whether he should put to sea. 
If he did not do this, and any misfortuue happened, he was to make good 
the damage. If a seaman sustained any hurt through drunkenness or 
quarrelling, the master was not bound to prov ide for his cure, but might 
turn him eut of his ship; if, however, the injury occurred in the service 
of the ship, he was to be cured at tbe cost of the said ship. A sick sailor 
was to be seut on shore, and a lodging, candles, and one of the ship’s 
boys, or a nurse, provided for him, with the same allowance of provisious 
as he would have received on board. In case of danger in a ‘storm, the 
master might, with the consent of the merchants on board, lighten the 
ship by throwing part of the cargo overboard; and if they did not con- 
sent, or objected to his doing so, he was not to risk the vessel, but to act 
as he thought proper: ou their arrival in port, he and the third-part of the 
crew were to make oath that it wis done for the preservation of the ves- 
sel ; and the loss was to be borne equally by the merchants. A similar 
proceeding was to be adopted before the mast or cables were cut away. 
Before goods were shipped, the master was to satisfy the merchants of 
the strength of his ropes and slings; but if he did not do so, or they re- 
quested him to repair them, and a cask was stove, the master was to 
muke it good. In cases of difference between a master and one of his 
crew, the man to be denied his mess allowance thrice before he was 
turned out of the ship, or discharged; aud if the man offered reasonable 
satisfaction in the presence of the crew, and the master persisted in dis- 
charging him, the sailor might follow the ship to her place of destination, 
and demand the same wages as if he had not been sent ashore. In case 
of collision by a ship under sail running on board one at anchor, owing 
to bad steering, if the former were damaged, the cost was to be equally 
divided ; the master aud crew of the latter. making oath that the collision 
was accidental. The reason for this law was, it is said, ‘that an old 
decayed vessel might not purposely be pat in the way ofa better.’ It 
was specially provided that all anchors ought to be indicated by buoys or 
‘anchor-marks.’ Mariners of Brittany were entitled only to one meal a 
day, because they had beverage going and coming; but those of Nor- 
mandy were to have two meals, because they had ouly water at the ship’s 
allowance. As soon as the ship arrived in a wine country, the master 
was, however, to procure wine. Several regulations occur respecting 
the seameu’s wages, which show that they were sometimes paid by a 
share of the freight. On arriving at Bordeaux, or any other place, two 
of the crew might go on shore and take with them one meal of such vic- 
tuals as were on board, and a proportion of bread, but no drink; and 
they were to return in sufficient time to prevent their master losing the 
tide. Ifa pilot, from ignorance or otherwise, failed to conduct a ship in 
safety, and the mercants sustained any damace, he was to make full sa- 
tisfuction if he had the means: if not, he was to lose his head; and, if the 
master or any one of his mariners cut off his lead, they were not bound 
to answer for it; but, before they had recourse to so strong a measure, 
‘they must be sure he had not wherewith to make satisfaction.’ Two 
articles of the code prove, that from ‘an accursed custom’ in some places, 
by which the third or fourth part of ships that were lost belonged to the 
lord of the place, the pilots, to ingratiate themselves with these nobles, 
‘like faithless and treacherous villains,’ purposely ran the vessels on the 
rocks. It was therefore enacted that the said lords, and all others assist- 
ing in plundering the wreck, shall be accursed and excommunicated, and 


punished as robbers and thieves; that ‘ all false and treacherous pilots | 


should suffer a most rigorous and merciless death,’ and be suspended to 
high gibbets near the spot; which gibbets were to remain as an example 
in succeeding ages. The barbarous lords were to be tied to a post in the 
middle of their own houses, and being set on fire at the four corners, all 
were to be burnt together; the walls demolished, its site converted into 
a market-place for the sale only of hogs and swine, and all their goods 
were to be confiscated to the use of the aggrieved parties. Such of the 
cargoes as floated ashore were to be taken care of for a year or more; 
and, if not then claimed, they were to be sold by the lord, and the pro- 
ceeds distributed among the poor, in marriage-portious to poor maids, and 
other charitable uses. If, as often happened, ‘ people more barbarous, 
cruel, and inhomau than mad dogs,’ inurdered shipwrecked persons, 
they were to be plunged into the sea till they were half-dead, and then 
drawn out and stoned to death.” 


(having still the voyage to the time of Edward II. before us), and have 
only for the present to add, that prints from ancient pictures add much to 
the interest of the accounts of the first vessels which ploughed the British 
Beas. 
8 oe 
O’SULLIVAN’S LOVE; A LEGEND OF EDENMORE. 
BY WILLIAM CARLETON. 
CHAPTER IIl.—THE WARD OF THE GLEN—PURE LOVE. 
The look which Mary Cassidy gave young O'Sullivan at parting 


g, was 


such a one as dwells in the memory of the heart during a whole life. | 


That O’Sullivan was deeply in love with her, had been known to every 
one in the valley, for nearly twelve months before. Every Sunday, win- 


ter and summer, he was certain to be either before her or after her to and | 


from mass, and when they arrived at the place of worship, he was always 
ebserved to kneel as near her as he could. At the dance he was certain 
to be present if she were to be there, and at the fvotball, on a Sunday, no 
single opponent could stand before him if she were a spectator; but 
otherwise, he manifested a love for solitude, and but little anxiety to par- 
ticipate in the public amusements of the glen. Beuind his father’s house. 
on the brow of a picturesque dell or hollow, there was a little grassy pre- 
cipice, at the foot of which ran a little mountain stream. The brow of it 
was crowned by a beautiful spreading hawthorn, and below, between the 
river and the base of this small precipice, there was a charming spring- 
well, of pure and sparkling crystal. It was one of those delicious little 
solitades which are to be found nowhere but in or near mountain sce- 
nery. There was something soft and soothing, especially to a tempera- 
ment that was susceptible of deep but silent affection, in the plaintive and 
monotonous music that flowed in this murmuring little stream. Tie 
scene was, in fact, wild, but sweet and gentle. It lay near that end of 
the valley which was gradually lo-t in the mountains; but it might be 
said, that although the windings of the fuiry-glen in question were exqui- 
sitely green and picturesque, yet the gloomy shadow of the dark hills oc- 
censionally fell upon it, blending a spirit of sadness with the light and hope 
which it was otherwise calculated to ditfuse through the heart. Some- 
times under the spreading hawthorn—sometimes stretched beside the 
well, or on the bank of the rivalet that glided with its little soothing 
prattle over the long grass that often covered its bed—watching the rushes 
which grew out of its stream, and danced, as it were, to the music which 
stirred them into a kind of perpetual motion; and sometimes pulling and 
poring upon the wild-flowers that grew about him, would he lie for hours: 
or sit with his head resting upon both his hands, apparently ab- 
stracted from life, and as unconscious of the external world as if it had 
no existence. 

We have said that Mary was shy and reserved unless to such as could 
be reckoned among her intimates, and this wastrue. Until the evening 
on which her uncle met her and Richard, there had been but little con- 
versation between them. The fact is, that O'Sullivan, aware of her ele- 
vation, in point of wealth as well as beauty, over every other girl in the 
valley, durst not allow himself to indulge in even the remotest hope of 
ever calling her his. He was, along with being silent, both modest and 
unassuming—such a young man, in fact, as would require encouragemeut 
to speak, rather than undertake to overcome difficulties without any pros- 
pect of success. Shy and secret as his affectiou for Mary was, or rather as 


nr 


sion to the subject of love; none, therefore, was attempted. The fact, 
however, of their having occasionally met and walked with each other, 
was immediately translated by the neighbours into a warm and recipro- | upon the stillness which prevailed. 


cal attachment, or we should rather say into avery cool and prudent affair 
on the part of O'Sullivan, At avy rate the moment the suspicion of the 
courtship got abroad, as it did before the lover bad an opportunity of ever 
opening his lips upon the subject, that moment, as usual, misrepresenta- 
tion and detraction commenced operations. 

“Ah, ha! let the O’Sullivans alone—if they can’t feel in one sense, they 
can inunother. Mary Cassidy, indeed! Faix, young Richard knew where 
| to fish fora wife! Three hundred pounds, an’ a brave farm, wid house an’ 
offices, famously stocked! Well, well, faith it wasn’t the wooden spoon he 
came into the world wid, at any rate; however smooth water runs deep, 
an’ the same lad’s a proof of it.”’ 

“Hat,” another would exclaim—‘“ sure he'll have what his heart’s on, 
that is the farm and the money—who the dickens ever heard of an O'Sul- 
livan of the Glen fallin in love, barrin’ wid their dinner, or wid somethin’ 
that ‘ud get it.” 

“Ay,” a third would exclaim, “troth if you never spoke a word of 
truth all your life, you've stumbled on it there—faith have you so. Turn 
the same girl out wid nothing but Shawn Bairnka’s Stables for her for- 
tune, sthrip her of her farm, her stock, an’ her three hundre pound, an’ 
see whether Misther Richard wouldn’t tind a hole in her skirt to slip 
out by.” 

“ Be aisy,” said a fourth, “ talkin’ of slips—there’s many a slip betune 
the cup aud the lip—a bird in the hand is worth two inthe bush—he hasu't 
made sure of her yet. There’s a whisper abroad that a sartin man, by 
name Tom Cassidy, has a word or two to say to the same bargain, an’ that 
they won't be in favour of any man that has the O'Sullivan blood in his 
veins. [ know a little bird that told me so one day, an’ when you hear 
that it comes out thrue, remimber who said it—that’s all.” 

The good, sterling-hearted old mau had been now about three months 
dead; speculation and sagacity were still at work as to the fate of our lo- 
vers, and marriage or no marriage was the word. This, however, was 
svon about to be determined. Rumour in due time will travel from a 
mountain glen, as well as from any place else, and ere old Jack Cassidy 
had been long in his grave, the fame of Mary as “a great fortune,” spread 
down into the rich and cultivated iniand. It is true the reputation of her 
beauty accompanied that of her fortune, but only as a matter of minor 
importance on which there was not much stress laid. Three hundred 
pounds, a cheap farm well stocked, and a pretty girl into the bargain! 
Why the civilized great world below the mountains could hardly believe 
their own ears when they heard it. Far otf cows, they said, have long 
horns, and there is little doubt that when we sift the matter to the bottom 
it will turn out to be a romance. Accordingly sevaral of the lowland ba- 
chelors donned their best costume, and took a strong relish to hear mass 
ofa Sunday at *‘ the Mountain Chapel”—that being the place of devotion, 
where Mary was in the habit of attending. The number of those who 
went upon this exploring trip was surprising, and their qualifications va- 
rious. Some set out upon the strength of their wealth aud independence 
—some upon that of youth and good looks—and others again relying upon 
all these accomplishments together, and some upon none of them, nor 
anything else, but open and intrepid assurance. The adventurers’ and 
| schemers were nearly as numerous as if Mary had been an heiress in high 





| ost of them, by the way, borrowed ones—and in all equipments. Such 
| of them as had pot clothes decent enough to woo in, were furnished by 

half Sirs aud Bucks of the country, who lent them with a great deal of 
| alacrity, and a very humourous enjoyment ofthe ludicrous figure the wear- 


| ers geuerally cutin them. 1t was, for iustance, no unusual thing to seea | 


| young fellow muunted upon a trained hunter. equipped in broad cloth, a 
| beaver hat, top boots, and gilt spurs, with a gold seal dangling from his 
| fob, not an article of which ever iad been on him before, or would, pro- 


| bably again, the whole costume, horse, and all having been borrowed for | 


stance, at least, rumour was no liar. 
Her father, in fact, had not been dead three months, when the propo- 
sals commenced; and unquestionably it required a very strong prevecu 


| were made to her. We have said that at the beginning, the fame of her 
| wealth outstripped that of her beauty, and so itdid. Ina sbort time, how- 
| ever, the two qualities changed places, beauty taking the first place, aud 
| wealth the second. Many persons, considerably her superiors in worldly 

circumstances, having satistied themselves of her extraordinary personal 

attractions, made offers that were far above anything that a girl in her 
| situation of life had aright to expect. Firmly. but modestly, she declined 
; them all—she thanked them for their good opiniou of her—they overrated 
| her very much—but it was not her intention to leave her native glen— 
| there was where ail her family, for many long years, had lived—and it 
was there, too, that she hoped to live—and to die. 

When this resolution and her firmness in acting upon it had become 
known, her lovers, feeling that any farther importunity was useless, be- 
| gan to draw off by degrees. The true men left her with a deep feeling 
of respect and admiration, mingled with regret at their want of success 
—but the adventurers, one and all, were unanimous in imputing her 
conduct to a gross want of genteel taste and decent manners, for, as a 
fellow, not worth sixpence on earth, called Parra Shadhan, or ‘* Paddy 





the Herring,” from his ludicrous awkwardness of figure said, ** be my sowl, 


| ifshe had much jinteel taste or book larnin’, it isn’t a man mounted npon 
Misther Gore’s blood mare, with buckskin breeches (bad luck to them 5) 
top boots, an’ gilt spurs upon him, that she’d refuse to his face, an’ when 
—divil purshue the same mare, I pray this day ;—when I was lavin the 
house, and comin acrass the fields, I accidentally turned her head towards 
a drain, an’ began a’ waggin’ my feet, forgettin’ I had the spurs on me, 
she did no more but flies at it like a greyhound—an’ be hanged to her—an’ 
| the first place [ found myself was in the mud, an’ the devil's clip on the 
| other side, waitin for me to get up. Howandiver, one thing’s clear, that 
the same Miss Cashidy isn’t cut out fur a jinteel thing, or she’d not refuse 
Misther Gore’s blood mare, Mr. Caliwell’s coat, and Captain Miller's 
buckskins—not to mintion a pair o’ gilt spurs and a silver watch, to tell 
| her the time o’ day—if one undherstood it. And now young Callwell 
will send me to jail for his clothes that I spiled, for I'll never be able to 
pay him for them.” 

Whilst all this took place, her uncle Tom was a calm spectator of her 
conduct, and rather an indulgent one besides. For instance, he never 
quarrelled with the determined spirit of the decisions to which she 
uniformly came. Nothing stronger than a mild remonstrance ever pro- 
ceeded from his lips; but stitl the remonstrance, thuugh mild, was exceed- 
ingly signiticant, as matters turned out afterwards. 

**So you won’t have ere a one o’ them, Mary. Very well, achora—the 
more fool you, say I. Troth, you poor silly girl, you’re doin’ what I’m 
afeard you'll be sorry for yet; now mind my words, acushla—an’ then 
you won't have any body to blame but yourself hereafther. I wouldn't 


know.” 

There was another individual, however, in the glen, who considered 
her conduct during this succession of pressing claims upon her affec- 
tion, with a deeper interest, and a more anxious heart than uncle ever 
felt. With almost intuitive delicacy, and a modesty that was manly and 
full of spirit, O'Sullivan declined to throw himself in her way during the 
whole period of her wooing. and consequently, for several months, they 


life, or a ward in Chancery. Several of the latter went in all colours, | 
, 


| the occasion. In short, every variety of wovers flocked to the Mountain 
| Glen, and what wasabsolutely surprising, they discovered that in this in- | 


p . an . | pation of heart, to enable her so firmly and decidedly to reject many that | 
Having reached the reign of King John, we will now rest on our oars | : : ; 


| force you, darlin’, but then you ought to have sense yourself, you | 


some rustic, sauntering happily along, or perhaps the dreamy little boom 
of the beetle, as he hurried past them, were the only sounds that broke 


They had now come within about a quarter of a mile of Mary’s house, 
when, after a good deal of conversation, which had neither object nor 
significance, O'Sullivan at length said : 

“You must be very hard to plaise in a husband, Mary, since none of all 
the low-country young fellows came up to your wishes”. 

“Tam hard to plaise,” she replied, * but indeed, Rickard, I had no 
wishes on that subject.” 

“You have surprised the whole glen,” he proceeded, “ by refusin' the 
matches you did.” 

“ Then there is nothin surprisin’ in it,” she replied. 

“ But how is that? for Z don’t undherstand it,” he asked. 

* You don’t;”’ sue returned, and as the words were uttered, she glanced 
at him with a look at once of tenderness and reproof. 

Their eyes met—each was mute—each trembled—and the hearte of 
both throbbed as if they would burst. O'Sullivan stoed still—he paused 
—aud after several etforts at composure, for he literally felt giddy, aud 
almost like a man in a state of incoherency—although externally he 
actually appeared calm—he at length took her hand, and in a voice ‘soft- 
eued into a tenderness that was irresistible, he looked into her eyes, and 
whispered “ Mary—dear Mary ; I wanst did dhrame of sich a thing.” 

Mary made no reply, but he saw the tears gushing from her eyes, and 
the next moment she sobbed audibly. He put his arms timidly around 
her, aud there was all the melting contagion of love in every word and 
touch. He drew her gently towards him—there was little, if any, resist- 
ance—and stooping to her, he simply repeated the words, “ Dear Mary; 
dear, dear Mary ;” and having uttered, or rather breathed them hessly 
and fervently upon her lips, he pressed her in transport to his heart. She 
spoke not, but tor some time her head lay upon his bosom, and she wept. 
After a little, however, she started, as if ashamed of having pobnowlede- 
ed her love by the weak exponent of tears, and began to wipe them away, 
or rather those traces of them which were stil! uponher blushing cheeks, 
as if preparing to hurry home. 

“Itis now getting late, dear Rickard, and my uncle will wondher 
what keeps me.” 

Rickard stood, and appeared like a man who was absolutely uncon- 
scious. He looked at her—“ dear Rickard,” he exclaimed—* an’ Mary, 
the dhrame ts ¢irue, an’ we do love one another.” 

“You know now, Rickard,” she replied, with a sweet and confiding 
smile, ** why I was so hard to plaise in a husband.” 

Rickard seemed stunned—he wrung his hands until the joints crack- 
ed. “Yes,” he replied, “I do; but, Mary, I’m in great pain; I’m sutf- 
ferin’ here,’ he added, laying his hand upon his heaat, * 
head.” 

“What is wrong?” she asked anxiously, and in alarm—* are you un 
well?” 

“It’s happiness,” he replied ; “ I’m hardly able to bear it—and so my 
| airly dhrame is thrue!—My airly dhrame—my airly dhrame !”’ 

; “Well, good night, dear Rickard, and sometimes think of her that re- 
| fused them all for ——" 

“For my sake,” he added. 

* Ay, for your sake. Good night an’ may the blessing of God be with 
you!” 

She fled homewards as she spoke, and ina few minutes had turned 
| round a small hill, and was out of sight. 
| O'Sullivan found himselfat home without any consciousness of having 
| traversed the space between that and the scene of his separation from 
| Mary. The family were at supper as he entered, but on asking him to 
| join them, they were rather surprised at not receiving a reply. On turn- 

ing towards lim, however, they perceived that he was disturbed, and 
| looked deadly pale. They then gazed at each other for some time with 
a feeling between wonder and alarm, and at length his father said—* Is 
any thing wroug wid you, Rickard ? or are you unwell, that you can’t 
ate your supper 2” . ; ; 


and in my 





| Rickard, however, had sat down before the fire, unconsciously +; and 
placed his head upon his two open hands, seemed altogether wrapt up in 
| himself, or at least in some subject of such intense interest as complete 
ly engrossed him. He neither moved nor stirred, nor gave any visible 
sign in accordance with the questions they asked him, or with the con- 
versatious they held respecting his extraordiu ry conduct: but on the 
| contrary, sat there precisely as a person deaf and dumb would have done, 
evidencing, by the utter iusensibility of his manner, that there was no 
commuuity of thought or intelligence between them. Finding that it 
| Was in vain to remonstrate with him, they at length went to bed, leaviug 
| him in the same abstracted mood and unchanged position—that is, seated 
| upon a chair—stooped forward, with his face upon his open hands—a 
posture by the way, which was usual to him when labouring under any 
| extraordinary trouble or excitement. Alas, how easy it is for the wor!d 
to misunderstand an individual, when even O’Sullivan’s own relations 
here understood him not. In truth, he felt nothing but one boundless and 
undivided passion—full of calm tenderness and silent but absorbing ec- 
| stacy—all of which, however, comported externally with the cold, 


gloomy, and hardened character that was imputed to his family. 


CHAPTER IV.—A PROPHECY—DISAPPOINTMENT AND 
GENEROSITY. 
| One morning, about two months after the incidents just recorded, Tom 
| Cassidy came in from the fields to his breakfast, which, having despatch- 
ed, and sent the labourers out to their work, he addressed Mary as fol- 
| lows :— 
| . ‘Mary, achora, I’ve got a proposal in marriage for you this morn- 
l. 
| Mary, who knew very well where this proposal had come from, could 
| not help blushing. 

“Well, uncle,” she replied, endeavouring to smile, ‘ most young wo 
| men would think such a thing very pleasant.” 
| ‘An’ L suppose, of coorse, you're 
| now you're very glad to hear it.” 
| How cau I tell that till | know who it’s from first.” 
| oe: Then I won't keep you long in the dark, Mary—it’s from Andy Sul 

livan, on the part of his son, Rickard.” 
“Your own favourite,” replied his niece, reminding him of the con- 
versation in which he had recommended him to her as a husband. 
*Orrather, Mary, that was my favourite, an’ indeed is still, if 1 was my 
| own masther in this business ; but unfortunately I’m not.” 

At this moment his son John came in, and the father, on looking at 
him, seemed to brighten up. This young lad and his cousin were much 
about an age, and we may add, that in love of truth, kindness of heart, 
and natural modesty of disposition, they were almost counterparts. John, 
who was slight in figure, and below the middle-size, had never, it is 
| true, complained much of ill health, still it was quite evident that his 
constitution was not robust, nor his system, either mental or bodily, ca- 
pable of strong excitement, or sustained endurance. He was gentle 
diflident, conscientious, and kind ; but looked upon falsehood, dissimu- 
| lation, and dishonesty with abhorrence, and entertained a kind of moral 
| terror of those who were known to practise them. 

They were then at breakfast, and, as was the custom in the glen, and 
| is still, the head of the family having partaken of the ordinary meal, al- 
| ways had “acupo’ tay” to conclude with. This, however, was only 
| amung two or three families of the wealthier sort, by one of whom it had 


ike most young women—I suppose 








scarcely ever exchanged a syllable. Still he felt that his heart was rot | been introduced, acircamstance which immediately occasioned a spirit 
without an image to console him, for, ever as he wandered about his | of rivalry in this luxury by those who stood next them in wealth. Some- 
favourite haunt, and gazed upon the well that bubbled up its little chain | times, indeed, Mary and her cousin were treated to a cup, especially of 
1 











he endeavoured to keep it, its symptoms were such as no caution on his | of silver from the bottom, he saw before him the significant tenderness, so 

part could conceal, and the consequence was, that Mary became aware modestly expressed, of her rich dark eye, as it bestowed upon him that 

of itlong before he had even dreamt of disclosing it, or hoped that it | melting glance at their parting. 

might be returned. At length they met, when nearly a year after her father’s death had 
hefirst evening they had ever had a conversation of any length was elapsed, and when neither usage nor natural grief could interpose an ob- 

that to which we have alluded. During the ae part of their walk, | stacle to the timid disclosure which trembled in the heart and on the lips 

the dialogue between them was extremely deficient in all the properties | of each. 

which dialogue should possess, to wit, consecutive order and perspicuity. It was an evening in the middle of May, and a charm seemed to lie 

And this was no wonder, for never did there seem to exist sucha dreadful | on the green fields and rich broad meadows of this secluded glen. The 

dearth of topic between any two who had such abundant materials for | sun had partially sunk behind the summit of Carnmore, but his golden 


conversation lying unempleyed in their hearts. Blushing and stammer- | beams fell across the valiey upon the top of the hills that enclosed it on 
ing, awk war: 


vw: yauses, hemmings and hawings, tremblings of voice, and | the east, forming a canopy of glory and light under wnich the lovers 
confusion in all its shapes—there were between them, and we question, | walked, and steeping the heath-clad mountains far above them in a deep 
after all, but these constitute by far the most successful eloquence with | 
which love’s first tender disclosure can be made. That, however, which | tire. 
neither of them had courage to do was done for them by 
when they had bade each other good bye, there coul 
the tale of truth and tenderness which the 
revealed to Richard O'Sullivan. 


The light of evening was beginning imperceptibly to fade into 
her uncle; and | those shadows which throw their tender veil over nature, and invest her 
be no mistaking | with that calm and meditative spirit of beauty which charms itself into 
— glance of Mary Cassidy | the heart, disposes it to the everlasting priuciple of love, and makes us 
a We shail not, however, dwell upon it | feel that there is some mysterious influence in every thing about us, that 
here. To those who have hearts to understand it, we have already said | is common to our conscious spirit, and in union with its aspirations. The 
enough; and to those who have not, volumes on the subject might be | lower meadows were beginning to breathe forth, as it were, from their 
written in vain. | surface those white warm mists, which often gather over them at that 

For a considerable time after her father’s death, she and O'Sullivan did | delicious hour. The songsters of the day were all mute, with the excep- 
not meet, and when they did it was contrary to the becoming usages of | tion of the red breast, or perhaps a solitary black-bird, whose evening 
the place, as well as respect for her father’s memory, to permit any allu- | melody sometimes melts into twilight; these, and the homely song of 


and gorgeous purple, which the crimson luminary kindled into golden | 


Sunday morning, but this, since her father’s death. generally depended 
| upon the kind of mood in which her uncle happened to find himeelf. 
| Upon the present occasion, he was walking backwards and forwards in 
| the kitchen, the cup and saucer in his hand, when one of those female 

strollers, or shulers, who live by “ telling fortunes,” as it is called, and 

who practise cup-tossing, cutting cards, palmistry, and other varieties of 
| impusture, happened to enter as he had finished his cup. 

“Good morrow an’ good luck !” she exclaimed; “oh, there’s one a 
wantin’ since I was here last—howandever, heaven is happiness, and he’s 
init! Young people, will you have your fortunes tould? I’m a Stuart 
by name, an’ the seventh daughter of a seventh daughter. My purty 
girl, an’ that you are, will you cross my hand, till I tell your fortune, an’ 
your cousin’s.” 

“| have no change about me, Lilly,” replied Mary. 

“Well, then, a mouthful of any thing to ait willdo as well,” she re- 
plied, *\ an’ hould—turn the grounds in that cap three times round, with 
the bottom up, an’ show it here.” 

“ Take this tirst, Lilly,’’ said Mary, handing her a large farrel of bread, 
“bat,” sae added, smiling, ‘ it’s not to bribe you for a good fortune I'm 
givin’ it—tell the truth.”’ 

Lilly put the bread in her apron, then took the cup out of Mary’s 
| hand, and having peered into it for some time, looked first at her, and 
| then at her cousin, and her features assumed a grave and melancholy ex 
| pression 

“ Well, Lilly,” 


asked Mary, * what’s before us ?” 
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‘“ You desired me to tell thruth,” replied the woman, “ an’ L will— 
none, with a dhrop of the Stuart’s blood in them, ever foretould a lie, or 
was known to do so—lI’m sorry for what I see,” she proceeded, “but 
thruth is thruth, an’ thrath I'll tell. Here’s two corpses. an’ but one 
coffin.” 

Mary and her cousin both started, and got pale on hearing such a fright- 
ful and ominous intimation. 

“What does she know about any < that’s to come ?”" said Tom Cas 
sidy who, whilst he seemed to make light of her prediction, was evi- 
dently troubled, if not alarmed by it. 

“ Right well you know, Thomas Cassidy,” sie replied,‘ an’ every one 


doves, that none of my family ever foretells any thing that doesn’t come | 


to pass. We can’t always spake what plaises either ourselves or others; 
but we must spake the thruth when we see it before us—here, young 
man,” she added, addressing John, ‘turn the grounds in this cup, jist 
the way your cousin did; maybe you may bring up betther luck.” 

‘‘No,” said the boy, “ Vil have nething to do with it.” 

His father looked upon him with an eye in which it was difficult to 
say whether admiration or affection prevailed. 

“ Try it, John,” said he, “don’t be afeard—I hope you will have bet- 
ther luck—sure it’s “—~ a joke, any how.” 

Lilly’s brow knit as she glanced at him, and she was about to speak 
harshly, but, on seeing the boy's hesitation, her manner changed, and she 
encouraged him. 

“ Do exactly what your cousin did,” said sme, “and don’t be afeard— 
who knows, sure enough, but we will have betther fortune to tell you.” 

“Do, acushla,”’ said his father, “there can be no harm in it.” He 
paused, and then added, “ Do, John, thry your hand at it as well as Mary, 
till we hear what you'll have.” 

The boy took the cup, and each of them could see that his hand visi- 
bly trembled with apprehension. 

‘There now,” proceeded Lilly, “ that’s well done ; you're a mild an’ 
a gentle boy ; but I’m afeard you have too warm an’ too good heart for 
sich a world as this; give me the cup now; let me see—let me see. 
Heavenly day j—it’s the same thing your cousin threw. Here are two 
corpses, and but one coffin! Tom Cassidy, I'll not stay longer ‘n your 
house, becaise it’s not natural you should like tu see any one that has 
foretould of death and sorrow to your family.” 

She then passed out of the house with a quick and rapid step, apparent- 
ly troubled and grieved by the melancholy nature of her predictions. 
When she was gone, Tom Cassidy burst into a laugh, which any one 
might have known to be a forced one. 

“ Much we care,” he exclaimed, “ about that vagabone, and her for- 
tune tellin’ ; if you had crossed her hand with a shillin’, Mary, it’s a differ- 
ent fortune she’d have touldus. Never mind her an’ her stutt, John. 
Why do you get pale for? It isn’t her pistroques that’ll prevent you 
from livin’ a long an’ happy life yet, plaise God. However that piece o’ 
nonsense is past, so let her go to the dickens—the shulin’ thief. — John,” 
he proceeded, with a look ot affection at him, “ I didn’t intend to let you 


hear what I’m goin’ to say to Mary; but you were always a sensible boy, 


an’ a prudent boy, an’ so, as you know it already, 1 dou'’t care if you do 
hear it.’”’ 
The young lad looked at his father, then at his cousin, and his pale 


features reddened, but only for a few moments, for on looking at his | 


father again, he became paler than before. 
proceeded :— 

“ Rickard O'Sullivan was my favourite, | say, an’ you know he was, 
Mary dear, but your father——”’ 

‘ T don’t think there’s any use in my bein’ to the fore,” 
rising, and pre. aring to go. 

‘“ Aye is there,” said his father, “ [ wish you to hear this, that there 
may be no mistake aboutit. You know John, that her father didn't 
like a bone in the body of any of the O’Sullivans.”’ 

Tom addressed these words to his son, in a tune and with a look that 
seemed to say, | ask youa certain question, to which | expecta certain 
description of auswer—* You know this, John ?”’ 

John made no reply. 

‘* Do you hear me, sir? Don’t you know very well that your uncle 
hated—of late, I mane—the O’Sullivans ?” : 

No reply. 

‘* Do you hear me spakin’ to you? 

The boy was still silent. 

_ ‘Walk out o’ this, you sulky good-for-nothin’ whelp,” exclaimed his 
father in a rage; “is that the way to trate me—that’s respect for a 
father !” 


He made no reply, lis father 


said John, 


Au’ why but you answer me ? 


The boy, evidently relieved by this command, took his hat and went 
outin silence, but never raised his eye to his cousin. 

‘ The truth is, Mary,” added her uncle, after hemming several times, 
aud clearing his voice, “ your father, on his death-bed, laid a solemn 
ordher upon me, .an’ [ must see that it’s obayed. If you marry con- 
trairy to my wishes, you are to get no p tion.” ° * 

* And isn’t that fortunate for me, uncle ?” she replied, in the simple 
candour of her heart,“ for if I marry Rickard O'Sullivan, your own fa- 
vourtte, L can’t be goin’ contrairy to your wishes.” 

‘Ay, but you don’t know what I have to tell you yet,” he replied 
with a sigh. “ Youare about to marry Rickard O'Sullivan above al! 
men livin’ ; orif you wish to marry him, you may ; but, as 1 said, you ge 
19 portion. . a . 

Did my father say that L mi 
asked. 





ght marry him without a portion!” she 


‘ Hedid,” he replied ; “ if you took iton you to lave your farm, an’ your 
stock, an’ your three hundher pounds behind you, you might.” ’ 

* Well, uncle,” she replied, “I'm not sorry at this; it has been often 
an’ ofteu said through the glen, that Rickard O'Sullivan cares more for my 
fortaue than he does tor inyself. ‘ 
will.”’ ? 

‘““ No body knows,” replied her uncle, “ betther, Mary, than yourself, 
that if it wasn’t for your father’s wishes I would have no objec tion to 
him ; so far from that, yoaremimber me tellin’ you that | thought he’d 


He can now give them the lie, an’ he 


make a good husband for you.’ 
Ido,” she said; * but what was my fatle 

* Elis opinion was, at his death,” returned he: 
fortune he cared for, an’ not yourself,’ 








“ In God’s name, then,” said the generons and true-! 
the fortune, uncle ; give it to my cousin with my full consent. If Rick- 
ard O'Sullivan can take a poor portionless girl, with nothing but a good 
heart and a good name, I’m his.” . 

“* Ay, if he can, Mary; but I know the family betther than you do, an’ 
I tell you he wont.” . 

‘ That’s a point that can soon be decided. uncle.” 

} > » 7 } ? y ? 
and getting her cloak and bonnet. 


said she rising ij 
*“Ifhe loves mefor my own sake. 
well and good; but if it’s my fortune only that he cares about, the sooner 
! know that the betther ; but mark my words, uucle, the sun im the Fir 
manent isn’t thruer than Rickard O'Sullivan; an’ although I’m goin 
now to tell him what las happened, it isn’t because I have the slightest 
earthly doubt in his truth, or in his love for me.” 

Her eye kindled, and her cheek mantled as she uttered the words. and 
her voice became firm and full of that energetic melody, which often 
breathes in the language of a beautiful female when excited by lofty or 
virtuous emotions. - 


On passing the garden, she met her cousin, paler-looking than 
and it was evident that he had been in tears. ; 


‘ John,” said she, “ will youcome with mea part of the way? [am |} 


ae ee i . 2 
goin’ down to see Rickard O'Sullivan; bat what ails you 7—have you 
been cryin’? 


He smiled; but it was evident that some secret anxiety lay ipon his 
heart, that occasioned him much pain. in 

fndeed, 1 am not happy, Mary, aud I’m afeard I never will.” 

‘ Surely, John,” said she, “ it isn’t what Lilly Stuart said would distress 
you. What does she know about any thing ‘that’s to happen—nobody 
but God knows that.” ‘ 

“T wish ue nad kept her prophecies to herself,” he replied : 
as I’in consarned, I know she has spoken truth—still, Mary, 
that’s throublin’ me—oh, no, no.” ¥ 


‘so far 


it’s not that 


“If 1 don’t mistake, John,” she observed, “I think that for near a/| 


twelvemonth past there appears to be something on your mind. Would 
you trustin me? Who is there in the world that loves youas Ido?” 

“Not one, Mary—I know that—but don’t ax me what it is that’s tron- 
blin’ me, for I couldn’t bi ing myself to tell you ; only there’s one thing I 
have to observe to you, if your heart is fixed on Ric kard O'Sullivan, don’t 
let any thing my father may say prevent youfrom marryin’ him. When 
i’m my own masther, if | ever will be, an’ I don’t think it—for I fee 
Mary, that I’m not for along lite—butif | ever am, you an’ he won’t be 
long out of your fortune and your farm.” 

. Phat’s just like you, John dear, an’ what I would « xpect from your 
lovin heart—but couldn't you trustin me. and jetme know what it is th it’s 
d starbin’ you’? Who knows but I may be able to say something, or to 
do something to lighten your heart : 1 

‘Oh no,”” he replied, “ you could not—and, above al! in the world, | 


couldn't bring n yself to tel! to you. 


rt : és] ] 
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| “John,” she proceeded, ‘answer me the truth—-I won’t ax you for 


| uames—but are you in love?” : 
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‘*We had a coortin’ match here the other Sunday,” she proceeded, 
looking with an expression of most dismal, but ludicrous humour at her 


9 


| His pale face became crimson as she asked the question, but in an in- | sister, “ an’ as a wor makin’ punch in the taypot, devil a one o’ them 


| Stant his eyes fell, and then a more pallid hue succeeded the blush on his | bat knocked the c 


| cheek. 


1anther off it wid their funnin’. 
Now our readers must know that it was in the very pride of her heart 


| That will do, John,” she said, “ I won’t ax you any more now—but | the poor girl had produced the teapot. In the valley of Edenmore there 


| some other time we will talk more about this—an’ you must take courage 

jen’ tell me all.” ; : ; 
They were proceeding down a green field during this conversation, 

| when moved by one of those innocent caprices which she had observed in 

‘him of late, he stopped and said :— 

“ Don’t ax me to go any farther with you no, Mary—I'm not well. 

| “I see you're not, Joha—well I won't, then--go back—but keep up 

| your spirit.” ; 

| Yes,” said the boy, “ but you'll be lavin’ me some o’ these days.” 

| His eyes filled, and his pale lip quivered with emotion as he spoke. 

| But if I will,” she replied,“ you know I won't be goin’ far from 

| you. I’m not lavin’ the Glen, an’ you'll see me every day.” 

‘“« Mary,” said he, in a tone of deep feeling, “ many a time my mother 
tould me not to be wicked, or to do any thing that was wrong, for that 
I'd never comb a grey head. I know now that her words was true, an’ 
that [’llsoon go down to an early grave.” 

Mary could not suppress her tears at the spirit of utter depression and 
hopelessness with which he spoke, and the words were the more affect- 
ing—aud mournful, as coming from one so young, and so full ofall that 
was generous, affectionate and good. 

*: T wouldn’t care only for one thing,” he proceeded, “ I have no plea- 
sure in the world an’ never will—but still I'd like to live long enough to 
be able to make you happy, if I could.” 

He did not leah at her nor raise his eyes to her face during the greater 
portion of this dialogue ; on the contrary, his gaze was apparently fixed 
upon the mountains ‘before them. Having uttered the last words, how- 
ever, he was silent for a time, but Mary saw that his eyes had filled, and 
/in afew moments a single tear from each rolled down his pale cheeks. 
He then bade her good bye, and turning away in another direction, he 
| pulleda prayer book out of his pocket, and commenced reading the 

Seven Penitential Psalms. Mary wiped away her tears, and having 
looked after him with a heart full of compassionate affection, she slowly 
,and thoughtfully parsued her way to the house of her lo. er. 

Her appearance and figure, however, were soon known by some of the 
O'Sullivan family even at a considerable distance, and Rickard having 
been told that she was on her way towards the place, at once proceeded 
to meet her. 

‘| suppose you are surprised, Rickard,” she said with a smile and a 
blush, “‘ to see me comin’ in this direction.” 

“Why it’s not often you have been so near this house,” he replied, 
turning back with her, “but at any rate no one could come here that 
they’ll be so glad to see.” 
| ‘You needn’t turn back,” she said, “for now that 1 met you I won't 
-o any farther—it was yourself wanted. Walk towards home with me.” 
{ She then began to retrace ber way, and O'Sullivan accompanied her. 

“ Rickard,” she proceeded, “1 have bad news for you, it all be thrue 
that they say about you in the glen.” 





| 





‘of that, Mary, that it’s bad, [don’t care about it. What is it. any way?” 


| She glanced at him and blushed, for she felt that a conversation invelv- | 
do it.” 
| originated with herself. nor even tu have been mentioned at all between | 


| ing matters respecting mouey, aud land, and cattle, ought not to have 


lthem. ‘The girl was naturally delicate and generous, and experienced 
| considerable difficulty in shaping the communication she had to make in 
| such a way as to convince him that she knew his affection for her was too 
| disinterested to suffer the consideration of such circumstances for one 
| moment to stand in its way. 

{ What is it, Mary dear!” he again asked. 


| Why. she replied, “Ithought all along that I was very rich, Ric- | 


| kard ” 
| Rickard stood still, suddenly, and fixing 
}** An’ arn’t you, Mary ?”’ 
Mary's heart became chilled. ing at him there appeared such 
a spirit of calculation and coolness, as it were. in his eye, that her visions 
f his pure, generous, and disiuterested love began at once tu fade from 
before her imagination. 
‘Oh, my God,” she exclaimed, internally, “has the enly prop that I 
| leant upon for happiness in this world broken under me!" 


Her heart filled, her cheek got pale, and, with streaming eyes, she re- 


his eyes upon her exclaimed, 
On glan 
g 


1¢ 


plied— 

| “Indeed I am not rich, Rickard; I haven't a penny, nor a penny’s 
worth, barrin’ as you see me—exceptin’ some clothes that I have at 
jhome. I little thought it myself, but the thruth is, ] have my fortune on 


my back. | may say, an’ them that will take me as a Wile must taxe me | 


both poor and penniless.” 
“ Mary,” said Rickard calmly, “‘ come back to my father’s house. 
“Why she asked—‘‘ oh no, Rickard, I wouldn’t like to go in; you 
} m . . he " Th 
kuow I have no business, an’ what could I say brought me, now that | 


seen you.” 


a9 


* Come ba id said he. 

There are sume words, into which those who utter them throw, in a 
manner that is altogether anaccountable, such a degree of energy and 
power as make them perfectly irresistible. Such were the two little 
syllables pronounced coolly and calmly by Richard O'Sullivan. Mary's 
will was lustantly overcome, though she could not tell how, and she felt 
that there was behind these words a velemence of motive and a firm- 
j ness of determination that she could not withstand. 

Both walked back, and she was not a little surprised as she addressed 
bim on their way, to perceive that he took no notice Whatsvever of her 
wv her conversation. 

“ He is angry with me,” thought she, “ for thinks I have desaived 
him; but if he’s like the rest of the world, what is to become of me! If 


j it’s thrue that all the glen’s right, and me wrong in my opinion of him, 
| I'm ateared that my poor weak heart won't long stand it.” 

At length the y reac hed the huuse in silence, and entered it, and what 
still alarmed her more, and in son.e degree corroborated ber apprehep- 


} Sluis, Was the extraordl pa.eness of his countenance, Which at that 





moment bore all the obvious traces of sorrow and disappointmen:. His 
j tather, one ot his br ithers, his mother and two sisters, were In the ho ise, 
and no soouer had he and Mary eutered, and betore time was permitted 
| for the ordinary exchanges of civility, than he brought her over to his 
father. 
} * Here, father,” he proceeded, “is a girl that tells me, for the first 
time, that her whole fortune’son her back. 

‘An’ maybe she’s not the worse for that,” said his father, coolly; “ it’s 

| many a good girl’s case, Rickard.” 
| ‘But L say, father,” he continued, “ that her fortune’s inher heart—in 
| her goodness—in her charity to the poor—in her generosity—in her reli- 
| gion—in her kindness to every one; but, above ali thiugs—oh, above all 
things—in her love for me. I've loved her,” he added, “ever since I 
was a boy; an’ now, Mary darlin’—that | had many an airiy dbrame 
about—oh, many an airly dhrame—to know that you’re poor and penni- 
less, an’ that you have no worldly goods to bring to me, is the most agree- 
| able news that ever riz my heart; always barrin’ a knowledge of the 

love that is between us.” 

| There wasa calm but manly tenderness in his words which, to a heart 


| Mary’s was, she felt to be suchas could not be withstood. ” When Rick- 
| ard hadconcluded, she sat on a chair, and for some minutes was complete- 


ly overcome, and wept from the fulness of her heart, or in other words, | 


Rickard’s sisters, however, went 


| from an absolute excess of oo 
their check aprons dried her eyes alter- 


| to her, and with the corner o 
nately, and did all that was in their power to soothe her. 
an indiferent spectator, there was something so dry, and silent, and 

| solemn in their manner—something in their imperturbable stoicisin so 
grave, making them appear as if Mary’s emotion was a thing quite be- 


yond their comprehension, which was the fact-—that their attempts at | 


| sympathy could be looked upon rather with a strong disposition to mirth, 
than with any other feeling. 
gifts in some way—and even here there was one single light to guide the 
heart of an observer to the unseen virtue that was within them. As they 
attempted to console her, there might be heard every now and then in 
the tones of their voices an expression of sympathy and kindness which 
could not be misunderstood. It is true they were wofully in the dark as 
to the cause of her tears; for that any human being c-uld cry from hap- 
piness, or from any other cause than ‘gor Ml, honest calamity, never entered 
into their hearts. ~ : 

““ Whist, Mary,” said the eldest, starting on a wrong tack, ‘‘ never 
mind the three hundre or the farm either; sure it’s yourself Rickard cares 
; about.” . 

‘* Let us get her acup o' tay,” said the second. with an air of consider- 
able consequence, they say it’s good tor the Spirits ; 
| She went to a cupboard that hung beside the dresser, from which she 
| brought forth a black tea-pr , 


and a8 she spoke 


T tr " re ter + ; t 
, Wanting the greater portion of the spout 





“Oh,” he replied, with a grave sinile, “if it’s only upon the strength | 


so generous itself, and so capable of appreciating geuerosity in others, as | 


And truly, to | 


Nature, however, will vindicate her own | 


| were and are to be found the same passions, only upon a simpler scale, 
| that we meet with in the world at large. The artless girl, aware that an 
occasional indulgence in tea was confined altogether to those who con- 
| Stituted the aristocracy of the Glen, thought, among other motives, that 
by producing the teapot she was raising her own family to a level with 
that of the Cassidys, and this she did sls ly on her brother’s account ; but 
it so happened that the teapot being only a short time among them, she 
was ignorant of the precise term ot Sapam upon the spout, and without 
hesitation, or perhaps rather in the confusion of the moment, seized upon 
the chanter of the bagpipes as the readiest comparison that presented it- 
self to her mind—the spout bearing in her opinion the same relation to 
the teapot that the chanter does to the pipes. 

“Oh, no,” said Mary, “I’m oblaiged to you, but I won’t have any tay 
—I'll be runnin’ home home again.” 

“ Never mind the tay now, Peggy,” said Rickard; “its other things 
she’s thinkin’ about.” 

“T know ix is,” replied Peggy, who had taken the same view of Mary’s 
excitement as her sister, “ and po wondher, for sure every one thought 
she was the biggest fortune in the Glen—howsomever, Mary, 8o far as 
Rickard is consarned, you're as weloome bere wid only a gown to your 
back as if you had thousands.” 

“ You’re wrong, Peggy,” said Rickard, “welcomer, welcomer—l’m 
glad she hasn’t a penny—we’re not rich here, Mary, but we have enough, 
an’ if you can conttent yourself wid our homely humble way, we’ll be 
happier in our love for one another than wealth could make us if we 
hadn’t it. I know people said all along it was your fortune I was afther, 
but 7 he now see to the contrairy.” . 

“Widout a penny,” said old O'Sullivan, “‘an’ as you stand, you'll be as 
welcome as the light o’ heaven to every one of us.” 

“T’m thankful to you all,” she replied ‘I’m thankful to you all, indeed 
I am—an’ from my heart out—an’ now, Rickard, will you see me home 
a part of the way !”’ 

Rickard put on his hat an’ only said “Come, Mary dear.” The rest all 
shook hands with her after their cold and inanimate manner, and, accom- 
panied by Rickard, she bent her steps homewards. It:is unnecessary 
to say that her heart was still {ull; for it laboured under a sense of his 
calm tenderness and generosity, that was like inward music to her 1 eee 
They proceeded for a considerable time in silence. At length Rickard 
spoke. 
| “Mary,” said he, “I’m sure we will be happy; every thing is turnin’ 

out as I wished it. You have now no fortune, an’ thanks be to God for 





| that !—for now, Mary, I can show the world—you know it already—ho w 
| I love you, an’ why I love you.” 


These words she felt burning within her, and it was still with difficul- 
ty she could speak. j 

“T have uften wished,” he proceeded—“ay. a thousand times—that you 
had no fortune at all, and now, thank God, Il have my wish. Did you 
ever think I cared for your fortune, Mary ?” 

Mary glanced at him with a look of affectionate reproof. 

“Forgive me for axin’ you sich a question,” he said; “I was wrong to 





Mary on her part was now silent, and evidently but little disposed to 
speak. In this way they passed on, with occasional snatches of conver- 
sation, and occasional pauses, until they came near alonely angle of the 
pathway that turned round so as to command a full view of her uncle’s 
house, which was very near them. 

‘Now, Mary dear,” said he, “I will bid you good bye: you are now, 
indeed, inyJown dear Mary.” 

Mary’s teelings overcame her; she felt herself on his bosom, and after 
a long burst of weeping, she wispered— 

“Dear Rickard, | am happy; I want nothing more to make me 
happy.” 

“Yes, you do,” he whispered, lowly and tenderly, “you want the 
priest to make you my blessed an’ happy wile.” 

“Oh I do,” she replied, breathing it in fragrance on his bosom—‘your 
happy wife, Rickard—oh, your happy wife !” 

There was a moment’s silence,’one parting embrace, and each, after a 
brief farewell, was hastening towards home.—Dudlin University Mag. 


————_ 


LIFE OF LORD SIDMOUTH. 


Secoxp Votume.—Resumed from last week's Albion. 


The peace, or rather truce, of Amiens, and the debates on that treaty, 
occupy the earlier portions of this volume. but elicit nothing new or im- 
portant enough for us to dwell upon. Lord Sidmouth’s other measures 
are successively passed in review and eulogised. His improvements on 
the system of drawing lotteries, in 1802, is among the number ; but his 
biographer goes a step beyond the finance minister, who congratulated 
himself on raising 1,455,000/. within the year from this source, and ob- 
“To the credit of modern times, this fruitful but most objection- 
able source of revenue has long been entirely relinquished ; but let not 
the tribute of approbation be withheld from the minister who applied 
the first remedial measures to the evils resulting from this system.” 

In our opinion, then and now, there never was so great and idle a na- 
tional sacrifice made upon such grounds. By the drawing in one day, 
gambling was completely put au end to. The tax was voluntary and 
how much more pleasant would it be at this time than the 
window-duty! Under good regulations, it could not be truly described 
as an incitement or encouragement to gaming. On the contrary, it might 
be a fair and just opening to a safe indulgence in one of the most univer - 
sal of human passious ; affording sunny gleams ef hope amid dismal cir- 
cumstances, aud notaggravating the gloom even when utterly disappoint 
ed: and there is more dangerous and injurious gambling in the concoc- 
xtensive railroad at this moment, for the gain of specula- 
tors and unworthy individuals, tean there would be in ‘three lotteries 
inging millions of ungrudged money into her Majesty’s 
Yet such is the ascendency of a morbid morality, that no 
ministers dare venture to propose a lottery ; they would rather try to 
raise the income-tax to five per cent !! 

As we proceed, we see more and more clearly that Lord Sidmouth was 
little else than the instrnment of Mr. Pitt. He consults him upon every 
occasion, solicits his support, and is ruled by his advice. When he 
thought he had strength enough to throw off his leading strings and chair, 
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Ixchequer, 


“ During the latter part of the session, Mr. Pitt, who had been serious- 
ly indisposed, was recruiting his health at Walmer, fron: whence he ad- 
dressed several friendly and confidential letters to Mr. Addington. In 
one of these, dated June 7th, Mr. Pitt shows that he had been entrusted 
with the secret, if such it was, of the approaching dissolution : 

“| rejoice that your business is so forward. If it is out of the House 
of Commons by the day you mention, | imagine we may expect the pro- 
rogation and its sequel about the 24th or 25th. 1 have had no opporta- 
tunity of hearing any thing that J can depend upon respecting Dover. 
** * The air lam breathing and the life | am leading are every thing 
that is healthy, and I am gaining ground every day; but in doing so I 
discover how much more I bad lost than 1 was aware of.—Ever affec- 
tionately yours. | ee Ah 

On the 27th Mr. Pitt again writes : 

“ | lose no time in returning the draft of the speech, which appears 
be excellent, and to bear no marks either of the lamp or the nightcap. 
have ventured, however, to attempt to heighten a little the principal ti- 
rade, by a few verbal alterations, but chiefly by ——— as shortly as 
possible, two or three leading topics, which seem material enough to de- 
serve particular notice. You will find the sentence, as it would stand 
according to the suggestion, In a separate paper.” 

But the misunderstanding and breach arrived ; and the author seems 
to attribute it to the counsels of others, and particularly of Mr. Canning, 
who had wonderful influence, if this were true, over the mighty mind of 
William Pitt : 

“ The second remarkable feature (we are told) of this short session, the 
absence of Mr. Pitt, is now approached with unfeigned reluctance. It 
was ostensibly accounted for by the expediency of his remaining longet 
at Bath for the more perfect restoration of his health ; in reality, how 
ever, it resulted from a determination to which he had recently arrived. 
of withholding in future his promised assistance from Mr. Addington’s 

~~ 
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administration. 


“The author’s principal authority for making this statement is Mr 
Pitt's own acknowledgment to Mr. Canning, as recorded by one who was 
with him at Bath at the time. ‘He had pledged himself (he said), but 
himself singly, to advise and supportthe present ministry. This pledge 
1¢ considered as solemnly binding, not redeemable by any lapse of time, 
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nor ever to be cancelled without the express consent of Mr. Addington.’ 
(Lord Malmesbury's Diary, vol. iv. p. 75.) Now although an extreme 
case might certainly have arisen, when it would have been Mr. Pitt's 
duty, for the sake of his country, to disregard any pledge, however bind- 
ing, it is scarcely credible that such a necessity could have arisen bi - 
tween the date of Mr. Pitt’s friendly letter of the 10th of November and 
the meeting of parliament on the 23d of the same month.” 


Mr. Pitt’s previous movments are interesting. He writes: 


“ «Walmer Castle, Tuesday, October 19th.—Many thanks for both your 
letters. If I find my brother is not to be in town on Sunday, | willcome 
on tothe White Lodge to dinner at six; and if I dine with him, will 
come tu you in the evening. I shall like, if possible, to get as far as 
Reading on Monday night. Your account of the consolidated fund gave 
me, as you will believe, great pleasure, and I made Steele very happy by 
communicating it tohim.’ Mr. Pitt fulfilled this engagement on Sunday, 
October 24th, and proceeded on his journey upon the following day. 
This fact Mr. Addington communicated to Mr. Abbot on the 30th, in the 
following words :— Pitt dined and slept here on Sunday, in his way to 
Bath. He has no symptoms of illness, and very slight traces of it in his 
looks, and none whatever in his appetite and spirits.’ A peculiar gloom 
overhangs this journey, since it was during his present visit to Bath that 
Mr. Pitt appears to have first adopted that view of public affairs which 
alienated en from the policy and party of his friend and successor, and 
placed him eventually in the ranks of opposition by the side of his great 
rival and constant opponent, Mr. Fox. Probably, however, neither par- 
ty was aware at this moment even that the seeds of disunion between 
them were sown at all; still less, that they were so near the surface. 
Mr. Addington transmitted to Mr. Pitt, at Bath, the earliest intimation 
taat the parliament would meet on the 16thof November, and the speech 
be delivered on the 23d ; and as ‘ the accounts from Switzerland had now 
become critical, and those from France, in consequence of the transac- 
tions in that country, intolerable,’ he pressed his brother to see Mr. Pitt 
when passing through Bath, on his way from his seat near Bristol to Lon- 
don, and to confer with him on the posture of affairs.* Mr. Hiley Ad 
dington accordingly visited Mr. Pitt on the-6th or 7th of November, and 
a long, friendly, and contidential conversation ensued.” 

After this interview, Mr. Pitt offers an important view of our political 
condition : 

“On the general staté of things I can form very little judgment; butI 
rather fear, trom the accounts from the Continent, that there is very little 
prospect of your meeting with any effectual support from thence at pre- 
sent, either in an attempt to save Switzerland, or for any other useful 
purpose. If this should be the case, | own that, ou reflection, L doubt 
very much the prudence, though not at all the justice, of risking at adi 
hazards the determination of withholding such of the restitutions as have 
not yet taken place; and, having conceived this doubt, I feel anxious 
just to state it to you, because I certainly was very strongly inclined to 
the contrary opinion, both when I conversed’ with you, and as late as 
when I saw your brother here in his way to town. [am by no means 
sure that we should not sufficiently consult our real security, preserving 
at the same time the advantages of peace, by contenting penile witha 
state of very increased and constant preparation, both naval and military ; 
and by endeavouring, in the mean time, to lay the foundation of a defen- 
sive system in Europe, rather than by involving ourselves immediately 
in a separate war, only for the advantage of being to carry it on with 
these possessions still in our hands. I state this, however, only as a) 
doubt; feeling that I have not the grounds before me to form any deci- 
sive judgment in my own mind, and muchless any worth offering to 
others.” 

Well known events now took their altered course; and at the close of 
the year the author remarks: 

“ These, then, were the circumstances of the person who occupied the 
envied position of Prime Minister of England, when the chimes an- 
nounced the commencement of the eventful year 1803; his dearest 
friend forsaking him, a small but talented party privately combined to 
undermine him, and the French goverument pursuing a system of gradual | 
encroachment and aggression which, unless speedily discontinued, must | 
inevitably terminate in hostilities.”’ 

As difficulties accumulated, and growing dangers threatened, an endea- 
vour was made to iuduce Mr. Pitt to accept office ; but March 22, 1803, | 
Lord Melville informs the Premier, from Walmer Castle: | 

“As matter of private gratification, Mr. Pitt has the reverse of any wish 








’ 


to return to official situation; and if the present administration prove | 
themselves competent to carry on the government with reasonable pros- 
pect of success, and are determined afterwards to adhere to those leading 
principles of foreign and domestic policy which he has so long consider- 
ed essential, his wishes to be able to support them out of office are pre- 
cisely the same as they were at their first formation. He does not, how- 
ever, disguise from me that many things have occurred, both in relation 
to their transactions with foreign powers (so far as he has the means of 


judging of them) and with regard to the financial operations and state- | 
ments of the treasury, as to have given him sincere concern; and if it| lence, she observed that thisstorm of grief was beginning to abate; there 


were not under the circumstances of the present critical moment of the 
country, he doubts how far, considering the connexion he has had for | 
these mauy years with its financial affairs, he was at liberty to refrain so 
long from stating to the public the fatal errors which he is satisfied exist 
in the statement with regard to the amount of the national revenue com- 
pared with the charges upon it. 

As things now stand, he is induced, from all these considerations, for 
the present, at least, to adhere to the resolution of continuing his resi- 
dence where he is, and retraining from taking part in the discussions of 
parliament. 1 do not conceal from him the idea you mentioned, of his 
returning to a share of the government with a person of rank and consi- 
deration at the head of it perfectly agreeable to him, and even specified 
the person you had named. But there was no room for any discussion on 
that part of the subject, for he stated at once, without reserve or affecta- 


tion, his feelings with regard to any proposition founded on such a basis, | more inaudibly. But as the figure advanced into the room and crossed the 
| faint ray of light that still gleamed from the opposite window, where some 


The uncertain state of bis health makes him still doubt how far, in any 

case, he could be justified in undertaking a lead in public affairs, under 

the difficulties now existing or impending. The moment of a negotia- 
: 











irritating matters, it presented a very uniavourable view of the state of 
affairs when Mr. Addington assumed the government, and commented 
with some severity on Mr. Pitt’s conduct in withdrawing his assistance 
from the administration, after having engaged to yield his ‘constant, active, 
and zealous support, which, it declared, ‘ was the precise form of words 
used.” It therefore naturally produced the effect of considerabiy exasper- 
ating Mr. Pitt himself, and of giving much umbrage to his friends ;""—and 
so pamphlet after pamphlet were fired off, till the end. The forcible 
Feebles suffered severely ; and we see enough to learn how the highest 
puppets in the greatest affairs ofa great country may be in intellect and 
deserved influence no whit above the everyday puppets of ordinary life. 
Yet on such ministers hang the destinies of nations, the happiness or misery 
of millions of people, and the condition ofa whole world. And in a gov- 
ernment like ours the consequences are of prodigious magnitude; for it is 
a government of departments, and actual measures are but slightly affected 
by the collective wisdom of a Cabinet. On the contrary, till some enor- 
mous flaw occurs, the Secretaries of State for Home, Colonies, and For- 
eign atfuirs, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and First Lord of the Treas- 
ury in the management of the finances, aud the Presidents of other Boards, 
all act independently, often without concert and seldom with contradic: 
tion (for that is a delicate matter), so that one wrong head among them 
is enough to do a tremendous deal of mischief before an explosion takes 
place. Buttruce to reflections. Mr, Addington held on till the 10th of 
May, 1804, when he resigned the seals; aud the author refers to errors of 
statement which he alleges to occur in the recent publications by Lord 
Malmesbury and the Life of Eldon by Mr. Twiss. The King’s personal 
regard tor him, and his own disinterestedness at this crisis, are laudably 
set forward by his biographer. T'o be Continued. 
—— a 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. CROWE. 


The Story of Lilly Dawson. By Mrs. Crowe, author of ‘“ Susan Hop- 
ley,” &c. 3 vols. Colburn. 

Susan Hopley made herself great fame, especially with the lower or- 
Gers, not only as a story of tragic incident in the original form, but when 
dramatised and set upon the stage. Lilly Dawson, being a bird of the 
same feather, may doubtless anticipate a similar success. A smuggler- 
family of the name of Littenhaus are the nucleus of the plot, which 
commences, proceeds, and ends in murders. If there be a moral, it is 
the tracing of vices, and crimes, and guilt of the deepest dye, to the ori- 
gin of offences against the revenue laws, and thus from running silks, 
and tobacco, aud spirits, to piracy and utter disregard of human lite. In 
the perils which beset all who come across the path of the Littenhaus, 
Lilly, their supposed relative, has a full share, and her escapes are of the 
most imminent and fearful description: so fearful that the author herself, 
we may notice by the way, does not always agree in the account of their 
circumstances. We have, for instance, a terrible adventure in which the 
heroine avoids being destroyed, and the sister of the murderer is immo- 
lated in her stead, of which the two ditferent versions run as follow. 
Lilly has been abducted, and locked up at night ina dark room belonging 
to a house of many holdings in some dark and desolate London ob- 
security : 

She sat for a long time, till, besides being very tired, she began to fee] 
very cold. Every now and then, in spite of her fears, she found herself 
dozing ; and, at length, she thought she would slip into the bed, without 
undressing, and cover herself up with the clothes. It did not appear that 
any body intended todisturb her that night, and she would be in no more 
danger in the bed than out of it; but she resolved net to sleep, if she 
could help it. She found it no easy matter, however, to keep herself 
awake ; she tried and tried, but slumber would steal over her; and after 
many abortive efforts against it, she at length sunk into sleep. Shethought 
she could not have been long asleep, wher she was awakened by a nois 
close to her. Her sleep had probably not been very sound either, fo 
there was no forgetfulness; and her consciousness of where she was, and 
of the preceding events, was as clear and vivid when she opened her eyes 
as when she closed them; and with this flask of recollection came the 
conviction that she was no longer alone—there was somebody in the 
room—and the faint light showed her a figure seated at the bottom of the 
bed. To those who have ever felt what itis to fancy, in the dead of night, 
that there is some unknown being in the room, which they believed un- 
tenanted by any but themselves, we need not attempt to paint the thrill 
of terror that instantly pervaded Lilly’s every nerve, nor how breath- 
lessly she listened to the movements of this midnight visitor. The first 
distinct sound that reached her after she awoke, seemed to be a convul- 
sive sighor sob; then there was another and another: in short, the per- 
son was evidently weeping; and she was soon satisfied that the mourne: 
| Was a woman, and that the grief was of no gentle character. However, 
| the discovery of the sex of the stranger somewhat reassured her; and 
| she lay still, listening and wondering what was to come next. Perhaps 
| she had been put into a wrong room and the woman might be coming to 
| bed; in which case there must necessarily ensue an explanation. Whilst 
debating whether to speak at once, or whether to wait the event in si- 


was a longer interval between the sobs; the brea hing became more re- 
gular; the passion, in short, had apparently exhausted itself; and just as 
she was alias up her mind to address her, the woman arose and quitted 
the room, closing the door, but not locking it. . . 
“She was still lying cogitating on these matters, when she was start- 
led by the creaking of the stairs; and in a moment her ears were on the 
alert, and her eyes straining to the door; and presently the latch was 
very gently, but audibly titted, and the door was slowly opened; then 
there was a pause; and then it was opened a little further, and some one 
entered the room closing it very gently, Lilly, at first, concluded that 
it was the woman returned, although the movements were certainly very 
different ; for she had used no caution, whereas this person seemed to be 
extremely fearfu! of disturbing her. A mother entering the room of her 
sick infant, on whose lids sat life and death at issue, could not have moved 


low revellers of the night were congre:ated, she fancied that she could 





tion still in suspense he considers in every view unfit for his taking part ; 


but, in any event, nothing could induce him to come forward except an her; and there it paused awhile. 
urgent sense of public duty, and a distinct knowledge that his services | this midnight visitor, that trod with such a stealthy noiseless foot that she 


(such as they may be) are wished and thought essential both in the high- 
est quarter, aud by all those with whom (in consequence of any arrange- 
ment that might be tormed on that ground) he might have to act confi- 
dentially. He is firmly of opinion that he could not, on this supposition, 
have any chance of answering his own ideas of being useful to the coun- 
try in one of the great points on which he lays a principal stress, but by 
returning to the management of its finances.” . 

To be the head or nothing! and the author states that he “ finds no no- 


tice of the transactions between the 22d of March, when Lord Melville’s | 
letter was written. and the 10th of April, the date of the interview be- | 


tween Mr. Pitt and Mr. Addington, at Bromley Hill;t but it appears 
from Mr. Abbot's diary, that Lord Melville, on his return from Walmer. 
= that Mr. Pitt should be Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. 
Addington be removed to the House of Lords, with an appointment as 


Speaker. To this, however, Mr. Addington objected, preferring a regu- | ! 
lar office to a provision of that nature ; and consequently Mr. Long, who 


either was at Walmer at the time, as stated by Lord Malmesbury, or, ac- 


cording to Mr. Abbot, went down for the purpose, was employed to carry 


ona further communication with Mr. Pitt on the subject. ‘On that oc- 
casion, as Mr. Long was getting into his chaise to return to town, Lord | 
Grenville drove up to the door, on a visit to Mr. Pitt; and it will shortly } 
be seen that Mr. Addington ever afterwards attributed Mr. Pitt’s altered } 
feelings towards himself to the influence exerted by his lordship at that 
period.” 

We have hereabouts very characteristic traits of three characters, the 
sinking minister and his two colleagues, named in the anecdote. “| 
then,” Mr. Addington relates, ‘‘ went to the Cabinet, and told the cir- 
cumstance to the Duke of Portland and Lord Eldon. The Duke warmly | 
thanked me for my firmness; Lord Eldon asked me, whether I felt se- | 
cure.”’ 

The Addington party had now the foolish hardihood to provoke a paper | 
war with Mr. Pitt and his friends; for we are told, “a new element of 
discord must be alluded to. A war of pamphlets arose ; for resorting to 
which fruitful source of irritation, the author feels bound to consider Mr. 
Addington’s party chiefly responsible, since from that side the weapon 
which first provoked hostilities unquestionably proceeded. It was a pa- 


per of considerable ability, bearing the date of September 5, 1803, and | 


was understood to have been written by a Mr. Bentley. Amongst other 


“ Downing-street, Nov. 4th. 
“« My dear Hiley,—I cannot help wishing very earnestly that you should 
see Pitt in your way through Bath. Andreossi is expected to-morrow. 
Your affectionate eh ee 
t The delightful and intellectual residence of Mr. Charles Long, after 
wards Lord Farnborough “ 


* 


distinguish that this was the figure of aman. Be it what it might, how- 
ever, it was moving towards the bed, and at length stood close beside 
What mystery was this? Who was 


was satisfied he wore noshoes? Was it Luke? She thought it was; and 
during that fearful pause, what memories crowded on her! What had be- 
come of Mr. Ryland?) What of Winny Weston’s lover? What was the 
| signification of the scene in herdead uncle’s chamber? Whilst she asked 
| herself these things, she perceived the figure stooping over her, bending 


Soe Mieiow, April 17 





| and motives, we might be more patient. 





| gradually lower aud lower, as if listening for her breath, which she en- 
deavoured to the utmost to suppress; so that, apparently unable to as- | 
| certain by that means whether the bed were tenanted or not, a hand was | 
gently laid upon the coverlet. This experiment seemed to satisfy the | 
man, if man he were, and he immediately reassumed an erect position. | 
| Then there was another pause, during which Lilly, almost turned into | 
stone with terror, lay as motionless as the dead, whilst there was some 
slight movement on the part of the man, which terminated in a faint | 
sound like the opening of a stiff clasp-knife: the sound was familiar to 
1er, because her cousins had such instruments—strong knives, with horn 
handles, and two or three blades. Then she would have screamed; but 
she could not lift her voice; and at that instant she felt that something 
fell upon the bed: the man had dropped the knife; whereapon he put 
down his hand to seek it; but it having fallen betwixt the folds of the co- | 
verlet, he could not find it. This Lilly understood from his actions; and 

apparently restrained from a more active search by the fear of awaking | 
1er, after a moment's hesitation, he turned about, and still with the same 
inaudible steps and cautious movements, he quitted the room. The mo- 
ment the door was closed, Lilly put out her hand and seized the knife, | 
which, having fallen upon her, had slipped over to the inner side of the | 
bed, which, by the way, we should haveremarked, stood against the wall. 
She had not been mistaken; it was, as she had supposed, a large clasp- | 
knife, open. It was therefore plain that the man, whoever he was, had 

come to murder her; and doubtless, having obtained another weapon, 

he would return and execute his design. This one, however, she imme- 

diately thrust under the mattress.” 

She seeks concealment under the bed; and “she had scarcely reach- 
ed her refuge, when, as she expected, the door opened, and the man. as 
she supposed, entered, but with less precaution than before. The latch 
was lifted, and the door was closed audibly enough; and the step 
across the room was audible too, till it reached the side of the bed — 
“Now,” thought Lilly, “he will miss me, and seek me; 
tind me, too, and I shall be dragged out and murdered.” 
and agony were inexpressible. 5 


\ 


} 


and he will 
Her terror 
, : A space, however, of some six o1 
seven minutes ensued—an age of anguish to her, when 


: , to her surprise, 
she felt the | 


ved shake above her; and it appeared that the person 
had stepped into it and lain down. How strange ! 
the woman, or some other visitor? 
know; but till they slen: 


covering herself, 


Was this the man or 
i She would have given anything t 

; , at all events, that was impossible, without dis- 
which she durst not risk doing ; 80, almost frozen with 








fear and cold, she remained quietly where she was, listening to the breath- 
ing of the person above her; which, very shortly, from the long drawn 
outand heavy respiration, betckened that they slept. And now Lilly 
debated what she should do next. If it were the man that was lying in 
the bed, she must either have mistaken his intentions, or he must have 
chauged them ; but in either case, she so much dreaded being discovered 
by him, that, painful as her situation was, she would preter remaining in 
it till he quitted the room again, to the risk of betraying herself. If, on 
the contrary, it were a woman, the best thing she could do would pro- 
bably be to make her acquainted with the circumstance, and seek her 
protection or advice. Then, again, if she were sure it was the man, now 
that he was asleep—if she were sure of that—she might possibly creep 
out of the room and lock him in. But amongst these difficulties and un- 
certainties, wrought up toa fearful pitch of agitation and terror by so 
many strange circumstances, it was not easy for a timid, irresolute, inex- 
perienced girl to decide; so there she lay still, doubting and fearing, till 
the opportunity for action was lost. Heavily slept the sleeper upon the 
bed: with a panting heart and straining ears for what should next en- 
sue, watched Lilly under it; nor did she watch in vain; for now again 
the latch is gently stirred, and some one enters. slowly, softly as before. 
This was the man, she was sure; she recognised at once the difference 
betwixt his stealthy approach, courting concealment, and that of the wo- 
man, which sought none. He was, therefore, come back to murder her. 
Oh! the horror, the anguish of that conviction! Silently and inaudibly 
as before, he advanced towards the bed. She rather felt than heard his 
foot; it was more the vibration of the floor than her ears that enabled her 
to count his steps. Now he is beside the bed—what will he do next !— 
ere he can do any thing the woman wakes—he had placed his hand upon 
her face; and, whilst she seeks to put it away, she cries, ‘‘ who’s there ?”’ 
There was no answer, but a sound betwixt a cry and a groan, for the 
breath seemed impeded, and the bed shook, as in a fearful struggle ; 
there were efforts to speak, or to scream on the part of the woman, and 
muttered curses on the part of the man—and still the struggle continued ; 
till, suddenly, there was a strange gurgling sound, and then it ceased, and 
there was silence. Some minutes elapsed ; and then the man quitted the 
room.”’ (Vol ii. pp. 288-9.) 

But turning to vol. iii. pp. 136-7, we read, that when the murderer 
went to find another weapon “he quitted the room, and descended aguin 
to that of Locksley, where he hoped to find a razor, and where he ulti- 
mately did find one, but not immediately ; since the dull light furnished 
by his lantern, and the disorder of the chamber, rendered it not very 
easy to find any thing. He finally, however, discovered the article he 
wanted, in a bundle containing some articles of dress belonging to Lock- 
ley, which was thrust under an old settee. Being now provided with 
what he needed, he ascended the stairs once more, and softly entered 
Lilly’s chamber. But in this interval the tenant of the bed was changed ; 
Lilly, his intended victim, lay trembling beneath it—upon it, in the heavy 
sleep of intoxication, was stretched his sister. With one sudden and 
resolute grasp, he stopped her mouth with his left hand, whilst he drew 
the razor across her throat with the other. He then paused a minute, 
and stooped over the bed, to listen if she breathed; but he heard only 
the trickling of ber life’s blood; so he quitted the chamber and the house, 
well satisfied with his work, and immediately started on his way back to 
the country.”’ 

Here is a single coup, and we miss all the horrifying particulars and 
strugglings of the first version. The quotations, however, will have 
served to show readers the nature of the work, and especially in its most 
appalling parts. The characters have the merit of force in their draw- 
ing, and the difference between the commission of crime and the imme- 
diate consequences, among the lowest classes and those of a superior sta- 
tion, are delineated with much talent. There is no time for reflection, 
or indulgence in grief; and the deed done, the world goes on with them, 
to all appearance, pretty much the same as before. We accordingly 
avoid that morbid dwelling upon the minuti# and balancings of con- 
science,—which, we fear, offer no beneficial lessons to mankimd,—and 
have little more than the naked facts of throat cuttings to lead us on 
through the series of villanies and their final retribution. Little bears a 
resemblance to an order of heroes and heroines who seem to have, ot 
late, been modelled upon some favourite, if not natural type. They be- 
gin with being obtuse and stupid, and end with being clear and judicious. 
Perhaps Cymon might offer a cast for the males; but we do not recog- 
nise the female pattern so far back among our classic recollections, The 
next prominent female part, May Elliott, is a less wicked Millwood ; and 
Luke Littenhaus is the remorseless ruffian and assassin of the piece.— 
His accomplices are well diversified and admitting, for argument’s sake, 
that the tale is unobjectionable in base materiais and brutal atrocity of 
action, it must be conceded that Mrs Crowe has exhibited much skill 
and ability in its construction and development. 

Mrs. Crowe, having enlisted the sympathies of her readers at nearly the 
commencement of the story, does not interrupt the current of feeling by 
homilies and disquisitions in the first volume ; but when we get into the 
middle of the second, she digresses a little to offer some such reflections 
as the following—reflections in which all the more thinking portion of her 
sex will infallibly acquiesce— ; 

“What do we study metaphysics for, or read novels—which should be 
metaphysics in action—but to get a peep into men’s minds and motives ? 
and possibly, ifs e were quite sure they would tell us their minds 
But there is the rub; who 
dare be candid, except to some rare soul to whom we can speak as to our 
conscience! Men flee the truth, and are so unaccustomed to her face, 
that it affrightsthem. We live in acontinual seeming, and they are con- 
sidered the safest and surest in society who practise this seeming with 
the most unvarying fidelity. The outspeakers are all sufferers by their 
honesty; they are not‘ dwellers in decencies;’ and whilst they reud 
their own veil, every man trembles for the integrity of his. Time and ex- 
perience teach them prudence; till at length they learn to accommodate 
themselves to the climate; like some poor tropical plant, that is obliged 
to modify its nature to new circumstances, and cease to shed its tlowers 
and fruits in an ungenial atmosphere. S 

“ Philip was just at that age when amanis extremely liable tobe caught 
in the snaresof a woman a little older than himself. At this period, 
boys are aspiring to be men, but wanting courage, contidence and experi- 
enc », they are arrested in their career by mauvaise honte, and are couse- 
quently subject toa long train of mortifications. A youth at that age 18 
like an actor, full of ambition, that, having sublime conceptions of the 
character he is to fill, finds, when he steps upon the boards, that the 
sight of the audience has disabled him for it representation. A woman, 
at the same period ismuch more advantageously placed ; her part is to 
be quiet and wait; and her mauvaise honte takes the graceful name of mo- 
desty. An accomplished, well-bred man knows how to accommodate 
himself to this phase of femininity ; and the society of such gradually 
dissipates the confusion and forms of manners. But, when the shy boy 
and the shy girl come together, the situation of the former is extremely 
painful. She can do nothing towards helping him to overcome his diff- 


| culties; on the contrary, she adds to them the amount of her own 


“Then, when girls are older, they are still looking upwards ; they are 
aspiring to the notice of some man who has black mowstaches or an estate 5 


jand if a youth in his teens addresses them, they snub him without 


mercy 

“ This is the usual position of the sexes, in regard to each other, dur 
ing acertain period; but, now and then, there is an exception ; 
and there is no intoxication greater than that of a youth who finds 
himself the object ofregard to a woman whom he would never have dared 
to address, had she not smoothed the way for him. Gratitude, 
pride, and the sense of relief from the nightmare that oppressed him, all 


| swell the tide of his passion; and his love for her is augmented by the 
| wh ole sum of his love for himself. 


“ Yet, all this while, Philip, from this besetting weakness of mankind, 


| which makes almost everybody value themselves and other people ac- 


cording to what they have, and not according to what they are, was en- 
tirely mistaken in his estimate of his position in respect to May. She 
was, in fact, as much captivated by him as he was by her: only, being 
older and more sophisticated, she had taken the dessvs, and made him 
her stringed instrument instead of her lord. If he were fascinated by 
her beauty and brilliance and superficial virtues, she was no less so by 
his really handsome, manly person and genuine nature. He was a new 
character to her. and not the less irresistible for being so unlike herself 
and her previous admirers. She had never known betore what it was to 
possess the ardent love of an honest heart; and though in the commence- 
ment of the acquaintance she had angled merely to catch him, she had 
ended by being caught herself; and if Philip, instead of succumbing to 

er nature. had been man enough to assert his own, he might and would 
hav e been her master ; as it was, she was his. 

‘*And it is constantly thus in real life; these arethe women that, by 
ruling men, have ruled empires. The true and noble woman disdaius to 
rule, either as wife or mistress; she seeks a lord, and not a slave. Her 

ve must look ever upwards; and, except in the maternal relation 
there can be no true love, from woman to man, that does not. There is 
another kind of woman that rules men too—the cold, calm, unexcitable, 
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and ever self-possessed—the woman that never forgets herself. We neve, 
saw sucha one as a wife, that the husband was not, more or less, the 
subject of her will. In both instances, an intense selfishness is the pre- 
dominant principle—in the first, combined with vanity, and in the second, 
with that, and a large portion of self-esteem into the bargain. 

“Ina true woman—and by a true woman we mean one in whom the na- 
ture of her sex is the most completely developed—candour will be the 
distinctive attribute ; inasmuch as it is the distinctive attribute of the in- 
tuitive life which in her must prevail; but it is remarkable that these 
women, the true archetypes of their sex, are exactly those who have the 
least influence over men in general ; for to understand and appreciate 


such a woman, a man *2ust be noble and candid as herself. He must have 


insight, which few men have, for intellect does not give it; and, in the 
present stage of civilization, it,18 certain that men are much more govern- 
ed by the vices and artifices of women than by their virtues. There is 
plenty of power to be had by bad ineans—by what are frequently called 
“the legitimate arms of the sex.’ Fie! we never see the manége and 
the dexterities by which so many women retain their influence over their 
husbands, without feeling infinitely more contempt for their successful 
cunning than we do for the poor, spiritless, unresisting victim of a brute, 
who may be living next door. 

“The fact is, that few men know anything of woman’s true nature—how 
should they ? for what is more rare than a thoroughly genuine woman ? 
And how are womeu answerable for tiis, when it has been for ages the 
business of society not only to repress and extinguish that nature wher- 
ever it appeared, but to educate its daughters out of it from their cradles ; 
so that at this moment there can scarely exist in any civilized country a 
woman in whom the germ has had so much vitality as to have resisted the 
external influences exerted to repress or pervert it, who does not feel her- 
self in an ungenial atmosphere.” 

Altogether, we lave seldom read a more inieresting and satisfactory 
fiction. 

ee 


THE CONDITION OF AUTHORS IN ENGLAND, 
GERMANY, AND FRANCE. 


Literature has become a profession. [t is a means of subsistence, al- 
most as certain as the bar or the church. The number of aspirants in- 
creases daily, aud daily the circle of readers grows wider. That there 
are some evils inherentin such a state of things it would be folly to de- 
ny ; but still greater folly would it be to see nothing beyond these evils. 
Bad or Good, there is no evading the “great fact,’’ now that it is so firm- 
ly established. We may deplore, but we cannot alter it. Declamation 
in such a cause is, therefore, worse than idle. 

Some inquiry into the respective conditions of literature in England, 


Germany, and France, may not be without interest; and in the course of 


that inquiry we shall, perhaps, meet with some suggestions towards bet- 
tering the condition of English writers, which may be worth considering. 
If we retlect upon the great aims of literature, we shall easily perceive 
how important it is that the lay teachers of the people should be men of 
an unmistakable vocation. Literature should be a profession, not a 
trade. It should be a profession just lucrative enough to furnish a de- 
cent subsistence to its members, but in no ways lucrative enough to tempt 
speculators. As soon as its rewards are high enough and secure enough 
to tempt men to enter the lists for the sake of the reward, and parents 
tothink of itas an opening for their sons, from that moment it becomes 
Vitiated. Then will the ranks, already so numerous, be swelled by an 
innumerable host of hungry pretenders. It will be—and, indeed, is, now 
fast approaching that state—like the army of Xerxes, swelled and en- 
cumbered by women, children, and ill-trained troops. It should be a 
Macedonian phalanx, chosen, compact, and irresistible. 
Let not this be thought chimerical. By a calculation made some years 
ago, the authors of England amounted to many thousands. These, of 
course, included barristers with scarce briets, physicians with few pa- 
tients, clergymen on small livings, idle women, rich men, and large crops 
of aspiring noodles; the professional authors formed but a small item in 
the sum total. Yet we have only to suppose the rewards of literature se- 
cure, and the pursuit lucrative, and we have then the far greater propor- 
tion of this number quitting their owa professions, aud taking seriously 
to that of literature. f 
It may, perhaps, be objected to our argument respecting literature as 

a profession for which parents should train their sons, that without great 
talent there could be no success, consequently, the undeserving would 
pay the penalty of misplaced ambition. To which we answer, that 
in literature, as in every thing else, personal interest will always precede 
anything short of splendidjtalents in obtaining the quiet lucrative positions, 
especially when government rewards are numerous. 
cast our eyes around us to see, even in the present small amount of pa- 
tronage, how little falls to the share of real merit. It was only the other 
day that fifty pounds a-year were accorded to the widow ‘of Colonel 
Gurwood, in “consideration of the literary merits of her husband ;” these 
merits being the editing of the Wellington Despatches. How many bat- 
tered authors are there—men who have grown grey in fighting the great 
battle, now almost to feeble to wield their arms, whose declining years 
this pension would have rescued from toil and sorrow? To Mrs. Gur- 
wood this sum must be utterly insignificant; sufficient, verhaps, to pay 
for her flowers. But she had friends to interest ciamelees for her; and 
who cares for the broken-down author? He, poor wretch! has ‘ writ- 


ten himself out,” has become a “ bore” or a‘ twaddler’’—let him rot on 
a dunghill ! 


If literature were a lucrative profession, it would be deeply vitiated, 
and its earaest professors would be worse off than they are now. In the 
present state of things a man who has health, courage, and ability, can 
earn by literature the income of a gentleman. ‘ ; 


) We owe this to Samuet 
Jouxson—all honour to him! 


i He was the first professional author—the 
first who, by dint of courage and ability, kept himself free from the slav- 
ery of a bookseller’s hack and free from the still worse slavery of attend- 
ance on the great. He sought his subsistence in public patronage, not in 
dedications to men of rank. By his pen he created a distinctive position 
for himself, and his brethren. “It would now be difficult to court the 
numbesr ot those who, in this respect, imitate him. 

_ To pat the ameliorated condition of authorship since Johnson’s time 
na striking light, let us observe that wheu Marmontel’s Contes Morana 


were circulating all over Europe, something like 50,000 copies having | 


been sold, when kings and kaisers were sending him complimentary 
letters and invitations, he was still indebted to the bounty of the crown 
fur a great part of his income ; : 
equalled that of Marmontei, rec 
Making all deductions for great 
is still enormous. : 


eived in one year something like 15,0007. 


. Iu money payments to literary men England far surpasses either 
france or Germany. The booksellers ar in E 
ra ‘ . rermany. The b okselle rs are more generous in England ; 
abroad, the governments. In making this assertion 

. =) . . ; 4 ; ‘ 
clude such exceptional cases as those of Dickens 
lhiers; the extraordinary success of their works warr 
payments. Yet even here the advantage is 
land; Dickens received 30002 
as Eugéne Sue only 
rant. 


we purposely ex- 
Eugene Sue, and 
ants extraordinary 
é greatly on the side of Eng- 
( for one of his tiny Christmas stories, where- 
received 4000/ for the ten volumes of his Juif Er- 


But to descend into the ordinary current, we find ab 


Enel : : le literary men in 
4ugland, making incomes averaging 300/ , 


a - a-year, some less, of course, 
and some more; the same men would searcely be 


soul together in France or Germany. A few curious facts will illustrate 
this. While Bulwer receives his 1000/., and, in one or two instances 
even 1500/, for a novel, and James probably little less, Balzac (and we 
have iton his own authority,) with all his popularity with all his fecun- 
dity, has a hard task to make 3001. a-year. While our Quarterlies were 
paying often 50/. for one article, and, to their ordinary contributors ix- 
teen and twenty guineas a sheet, the French Quarterlies we a 
dinary contributors at the following rate:—100 francs (4/.) a sheet; 

the article, however, exceeded a sheet, no more than 100 francs was due ; 
and an author's article de début was not paitl for at all. ' 
whose names were an attraction, received of course 


the highest price ever paid by the Revue des Deux 
numbering ’ 


re paying or- 


Other contributors, 
higher prices; but 
Mondes, even when 
; amongst its contributors such men as Cousin, Remusat. Jouf- 
froy, Nisard, Sainte-Beuve, Gustave Planche, 
Mare Girardin, Michel Chevalier, A. De V 
A. Dumas, Alfred de Musset, &c., was that paid to George Sand; and 
how much, think you, was that maximum ?—250 francs (10/.) a sheet : 
So that while a solid, plodding, well-informed Edinburgh Reviewer, was 
receiving twenty guineas a sheet. one of the greatest of French contem - 
poraries was receiving half that 
view could bestow. 

lt is indeed to be de 
of an article in a Fre 
the English reviews 
novel, obtain for it 
paid. But this, 


Augustin Thierry, Saint- 
igny, De Balzac, Ch. Nodier. 


uch review does not part with the copyright, as in 

He can reprint it ‘lsewhere, and, in the case of a 
, 4 price equal, if not exceeding, that which the review 
although # makes novel-writing considerably more lu- 


We have only to | 


whereas Scott, though his success never | 


er activity on Scott’s part, the difference 


able to keep body and | 


‘| real cause we take to be the excellence and abundance of periodical 


sum, as the highest honorarium the re- | «ses . , : 
7 quisition on the subject, that, were we only half so anxious to sacrifice 


lucted from t } tate P } , 
m the above statement, that the author | ; : 
' . 10° | might round a period, or produce an essay on the evils of periodical lite- 


| the squandered ability of our age. 


crative, does not affect our position, because the authors of critical or 
philosophical articles have slender chance of being called upon to re- 
print their essays. a) Od 

One great reason of this low payment for contributions is, of course, 

the limited sale of the Revue. Atthe time when the Revue des Deux 
Mondes had only one rival in France, its circulation, we believe. never 
exceeded 3000 copies, in spite of its having all France, Germany, Eng- 
land, and Italy, for a public. In England at the same time there were 
five Quarterlies, with Recina, Blackwood, Tait, &c., most of them count- 
ing their subscribers by thousands, in spite of a public limited to our 
island. The explanation of this somewhat remarkable fact is, that in 
France, Paris is only to be reckoned ; the provinces purchase novels and 
such books as produce “asensation;” but the reviews are scarcely ever 
seen out of Paris. In England the reverse is the case—our provincial 
subscribers exceed the metropolitan. 
» Butif the French reviews are stinting in their payments to writers, 
what are we to say of the German reviews? When the Deutsche Viertel- 
jahrsohrift was established, we remember a contributor assuring us, with 
some pride, that it was very liberal in its payments. This new magnifi- 
cence was eight dollars (four-and-twenty shillings) a sheet! Amazed, we 
somewhat doubted our informant’s accuracy, and made farther inquiries ; 
the result was, that eight dollars really was a handsome honorarium. 
“Why,” said a publisher to us, “ two dollars was the price I paid an able 
translator for a poetical version of the whole of Lady Blessington’s Book 
of Beauty.’ Six shillings for one book! 

A novelist in Germany, not of very high standing, is paid from one to 
three dollars a sheet. That is to say, the man who, in England, would 
get 200/. fora novel, would there get about 20/. The translators in Eug- 
land are badly paid, but in Germany they receive only from half a dollar 
to a dollar ae a half per sheet. The translator of Bulwer's, novels 
(which have an immense sale in Germany) received four shillings and 
sixpence a sheet! 

“Oh! but consider the difference of expenses in England and Ger- 
many!’’ exclaims some reader. * ingen, | goes twice as far there as with 
us. Besides, a German poet can live on black bread an‘ potatoes.” 

As to money going twice as far in Germany, that is a painful exagger- 
ation. Germany is not so dear as England; but a pretty intimate ac- 
quaintance with most of its towns has any thing but impressed us with 
the idea of its excessive cheapness, except in luxuries and amusements 
Cigars and concerts are cheap envagh, but joints of meat (such meat!) 
and coats (such coats!) are very little under our prices. But let the point 
be conceded—suppose eight dollars to equal eight-and-forty shillings, and 
then ask, What English reviewer would write tor that honorarium? 

As to poets living on black bread and potatoes, some unhappy indi- 
viduais are, doubtless, doomed to such fare; but we have yet to learn 
that Germans relish sach banquets any more than beef-eating English- 
men. And we point to the sad fact, that black bread and potatoes is the 
fate of most of those who venture to trust to literature for a subsistence. 
A case was mentioned not long ago in the Allgemeine Zeitung, of a jour- 
nalist, who had for several years been largely connected with the news- 
papers, who had worked like a sugar-slave, whose ability was recognised, 
and who, without auy improvidence on his part, had, during the whole 
period, been barely able to subsist by his labour. What would our ac- 
credited journalists say to this? 

The reader may, perhaps, suppose, that much of these differences in the 
emoluments of authorship may arise from the differences in the mercan- 
| tile profits of publishing. It is not so, however. While publishers in 

England and France are very seldom wealthy, those of Germany are ge- 
nerally rich men. Of the hundred and fifty publishers at Leipsig, one 
hundred, at least, are men of money; some of them immensely rich (for 
|Germany). Let any one, who strolls about the streets of Berlin, turn 
down tlie Wilhelm Strasse, and look at the palace which rears its proud 
front uext to the palace of Prince Radziyil, and whose stately park 
| extends to the gates of the town; that palace belongs to the publisher 
| Reimer. 

The German publisher’s profits are large. He pays scarcely any thing 
for copyright. The printing docs not costa fifth of what it costs in Eng- 
land. The paper is such as in England we use to tie up parcels. Yet, 
cheap as German books appear to us, they are really a hundred per cent 
dearer. Indeed, one example will strikingly exhibit this. A young pub- 
lisher announces at this moment, a voluminous work—a translation of the 
sacred books of India. The King of Prussia has consented to take fifty 
copies, the East India Company another fifty copies. With these hundred 
copies, should be never sell another, he will clear all his expenses of 
printing, paper, advertising, and copyright. And yet his prices do not 
seem high to Englishmen. In fact, the cost of production in Germany is 
| trifling: hence the quantity of works upon dry subjects which publishers 
will undertake. Paper is so cheap, that no one ever regulates his impres- 
sion by the number he calculates upon selling. He only calculates how 
many he can send all over Germany, ‘on sale or return:” he knows a 
} great quantity of his impression will be mere waste-paper; and, in con- 

sequence, he sends the work out in sheets, so that, as waste-paper, it may 

have its value. It is worth stating, also, as a matter of comparison, that 
the German publisher never publishes for an author, as is so frequently 
the case in England. He either buys the book outright, or declines 
meddling with it. 

In France, publishers have, mostly, neither money nor probity. We 
heard two good authorities, Augustin Thierry and le Bibliophile Jacob 




















thing this declamation. It covers a multitude of deficiencies. It is paid 
for as highly as honest labor:r in inquiry, and saves so much time! In 
the present instance, it could be done with so little fatigue, and would 
fall in so softly with the commonplaces of every reader, and would flatter 
the “seriousness” of magazine readers, to whom great works sre 
“sacred,""—men who scorn “ cheap literature,” and read none other. 
Why should the present writer quit so easy a path for the rugged path of 
investigation? Simply, because he is a periodical writer; and though, 
ge as ready to sacrifice truth, occasionally, to what he may foolish- 
y deem more effective (alwaysa questionable process), as any foolish wri- 
ter of books, yet in the present instance, at any rate, it is clear to him 


that truth is worth all the rhetoric that could be brought to bear upon 
the subject. 


The truth then is, that, in these much-decried days of ours, there is 
no lack of laborious, thoughttul writers, devoting the fairest years of 
their lives to the production of works, which may stand beside those com- 
posed in any time,—so far, at least, as mere labour, honest inquiry, and 
weighty consideration of the matter can be reckoned; ability, for obvi- 
ous reasons, we put out of the question. And these serious, laborious 
works, meet with success as great as those of former times. If trash does 
get a hearing, so, also, do books of real worth. That is no small conso- 
lation. At no time in the history of literature, that we can learn of, was 
there ever a greater desire to produce books of solid excellence, nor @ 
greater sale for them when produced. And now beside this unquestion- 
able fact let us place the fact of periodical literature, and see how it bears 
out the jeremiads of those who regard it as the hotbed of literary cor- 
ruption. 

Periodical literature is agreat thing. It is a potent instrument for the 
education of a people. It is the only decisive means of rescuing author- 
ship from the badge of servility. Those who talk so magniloquently 
about serious works, who despise the essay-like and fragmentary nature 
of periodical literature, forget that while hein are many men who can 
produce a good essay, there has at all times been a scarcity of those who 
can produce good works. A brilliant essay, or a thoughtful fragment, is 
not the less brilliant, is not the less thoughtful, because it is brief, be- 
cause it does not exhaust the subject. And yet the author, in all proba- 
bility, could neither continue his brilliancy through the “‘ vast expanse” 
of a work, nor could he, in attempting to exhaust his eubject, continue in 
the same thoughtful strain, but would inevitably fall into the common- 
places which bolster up the heads ef all but very remarkable men. 

How many of us are there who feel quite capable of saying something 
worth listening to on several topics of art, philosophy, or history, but 
would shrink trom undertaking a work on any of these subjects? With- 
out a periodical literature, we should be in this dilemma: either to be 
silent, and let what small insight we may have attained to die with us; 
or else, * impelled by hunger and request of friends,” resolutely undertake 
tasks tor which we are not fitted, and produce works where we should 
lave produced articles.—works in which the little good that is in them 
lies buried amidst the rubbish which surrounds it. 

This latter evil is the curse of German literature. In spite of numer- 
ous periodicals, the German always writes a book when he can; and 
nineteen out of every twenty are ignoble rubbish. Your German has a 
contempt for little books; he laughs at the dictum of Callimachus. What, 
then, can he thmk of articles?) What he can find time to write, he con- 
cludes you can find time to read; and upon what subject, orto what ex- 
tent, cannot a German find time to write ? 

The more we reflect on this matter, the more reason we find for being 
grateful to a periodical literature, which, if it cannot wholly save us from 
bad books, does, at least, prevent good articles being diluted into thin 
works. Moreover, to periodical literature we owe the possibility of 
authorship as a profession. Dr. Johnson, who first founded that profes- 
sion, was enabled to do so mainly by means of periodical literature. 

In reality, few copyrights are bought in England, whereas all periodi- 
cal writing has its price. When a man has made aname, his work may 
command a certain honorarium, which varies according to the popularity 
of his name, and the probable attraction of the subject; but an article in 
areview or magazine is always well paid for, quite irrespective of such 
considerations. Periodicals, it is true, are chary of printing essays on ab- 
struse or recondite subjects; yet, in the course of the year, it is singular 
to observe how many of these essays are printed and paid for, From 
Chinese antiquities down to topographies of London; from Egyptian 
mysteries or the Greek dramatists, down to discussions of metre and ac- 
cent, a variety of subjects are ably discussed in our general periodicals; 
yet not one of the writers could hope to receive a sixpence for the most 
elaborate book he could produce on these subjects after years of toil. 
About one work in every thirty that issues from the press is paid for. 
Sometimes the publisher undertakes the risk, sometimes the risk and profit 
are shared between publisher and author; but mostly the author has all 
the risk, and risk is pretty well tantamount to loss. Writers of books ex- 
hibit every shade of dulness and imbecility ; but periodical writers (if we 
except contributors to some of the trashy publications) must all be men 
of some ability—they must be uo toa certain standard; because, as they 
do not pay for the fancy of appearing in print, like writers of books, the 
editor takes care their contributions shall be worth printing. 

If the reader wishes to form an idea of the rarity of works paid for by 
publishers, let him consider the following statement. All poems, all ser- 
mons, all works on morals or metaphysics, are, with scarcely an excep- 














(Lacroix), declare that, except Panckouke (whose fortune is colossal) and 
Firmin Didot, there was scarcely a solvent publisher in Paris. 

We have asked the question far and wide—of authors, of journalists, 
and of booksellers; and the unhesitating answer has always been, that, 
in Germany, uo decent subsistence is to be gained by the pen, unless bya 
popular dramatist. 

The same answer, though with some qualification, did we receive in 
France. Indeed, a tolerable idea may be formed from what we jusi 
| named as the terms paid by the Revue des Deux Mondes. To this let Ws add, 
| that the contributors to newspapers, when not regularly engaged on the 
| stat¥, are paid well when they are paid five francs a colamn; fifteen shil- 
| lings a column in England would be considered low terms. Jules Janin 
| —justly considered as the most entertaining of the feuilletonistes; and one 
| of the most sagacious of critics, the “J. J.” of the Journal des Débats, 
| 
| 








| 


the first newspaper in France—receives a yearly salary of only 6000 
francs (240/.) for his weekly twelve columns of criticism! and he is 
thought to be extravagantly paid. Whereas a London journal, that was 
} about to be established, offered him the same sum for hisname, and a few 
| paragraphs of chit-chat, under the head of “Paris Correspondent.” He 
| was not a little astounded at the magnificence of the offer, which even 
Frenchmen’s notions of English wealth had not prepared him for. 

A French publisher, not long ago, applied to a friend of ours for con- 








| tributions upon English literature. The lowest terms upou which our 
| triend would consept to write were at the rate of 8/. a sheet, and this | 
|} with afull knowledge of the ditference between France and England. 

| He heard no more ot the matter! The Revue des Deux Mondes once ap- | 
| plied to a well-known German writer for coatributions, and offered 200 | 
jtranesa sheet. This was high payment fora German, even with deduc- | 
tions made fur the translation; but the arrangement was never con- 
cluded. ; 

With such a pressas that of France, if a man have somewhat more 
than the ordinary ability of journalists, he may earn a subsistence. But | 
it is harassing work. in Germany, he has not achance. In England, he 
| will be very unlucky or very “fimpracticable,” if he do not earn an in- 
|come which will support him and his family,—an income varying froma 

thousand down to two hundred a-year. 


} 


It may reasonably excite some surprise, how two such very literary 
countries as France and Germany should sutfer literature to remain in so 
| miserable a condition; whilst in England affairs look far more encour- 
| aging. It cannot be our greater wealth which makes the difference, 
because if our wealth be greater, our expenses are also heavier; because, 
| moreover, our wealth, only a few years ago, did not operate/jat il] in that 
| way; our authors were as beggarly as those of our neighbours. The 





| literature. It is by our reviews, magazines, and journals, that the vast 
' majority of professional authors earn their bread; and the astonishing 
mass of talent and energy which is thus thrown into periodical literature 
| is not only quite unexampled abroad, but is, of course, owing to the cer- 
tainty of moderate yet, on the whole, sufficient remuneration. 

We are notdeaf to the loud wailings set up (by periodical writers, 
| too!) against periodical literature. We have heard—not patiently, in- 
| deed, but silently—the declamations uttered against this so-called disease 

of our age; how it fosters superficiality—how it ruins all earnestness— 
how it substitutes brilliancy for solidity, and wantonly sacrifices truth to 
effect; we have listened to so much elog ence, and read so much dis- 
truth to effect as are the eloquent declaimers wnom we here oppose, we 


rature, which (to speak it with the downcast eyes of modesty) should 
call forth the approbation of all those serious men who view with sorrow | 
Why should we not? 





It would be 


| far easier than to look calmly, closely into the matter. It is always acheap 
3 ) ’ | 


tion, withouta price. Novels, when by popular authors, are paid for at 
prices varying from L.100 to L.500; and, in one or two instances, at 
L.1500; when by authors unknown as novelists, but tolerably known in 
other departments, they are at the publisher's risk and half profits; when 
by clergymen, gentlemen of a literary turn, titled ladies, or a piring 
clerks, the publisher either consents to print them at his own sick and 
profit, or else demands a sum of money forthe publication, the sum vary- 
ing from L.50 to L.200. A first novel ismever paid for. One publisher 
is known to print gratuitously any novel not too wretched, with the un- 
derstanding that ‘if it succeeds” (what a latitude!) the author shall be 
paid ‘‘something” (another!) for his second novel. In this way he is 
enabled to keep up a running fire of new novels, scarcely one of which 
is ever paid for. 

Histories, when mere compilations, are hack-work, and are paid for as 
such; when laborious works, the authors are often handsomely remune- 
rated. It requires, however, a name, a lucky subject, or some fortunate 
chance, to get a publisher. Works of science are generally published at 
the risk of their authors. Unless the book be very striking indeed, an 
author has a bad chance who publishes his own work. The trade can 
only be efficiently carried on by the trade. A publisher has a hundred 
ways of “ pushin.” a book, of which the author never would dream. 

Publishing is an expensive laxury, which authors should eschew; yet 
the delight of appearing in print is so great, that no homily can deter 
them. A pvet was ouce asked by his publisher how many copies of lis 
poem, then in sheets, he would like to have put up in boards’ 

“ The whole edition,” replied the confident author. 

“ Humpa!” said the publisher. ‘ Just as you please ; 
take my advice, you will only have a dozen or so.” 

‘Why not the whole ?” asked the indignant poet. 

“ Because,”’ answered his adviser, “it spoils them for waste-paper 

In Germany almost every work of any pretension has its price. Works 
ou history, on science, or on metaphysics, unless hopelessly bad, are sure 
to receive some honorarium. A volume of 300 or 400 octavo pages of 
metaphysics by a second-rate author, we have known to be bought for 
10/.; a small price, it is true, but in England the author would have been 
rejoiced to get his work published for nothing. In France it 1s almost as 
bad as in England, except that for serious works there isa larger demand, 
consequently, more chance of the authors being paid. es 

Nevertheless, as neither in Germany nor in France the sums paid for 
works are sufficient to reward an author for his labour nor to procure 
him a subsistence, the condition of authorship in those countries is, in 
respect of money payments, decidedly inferior to that in England. Thanks 
to our periodicals : 


but if you will 


With regard to dramatic literature, England is as miserably below 
France and Germany as those countries are below her in other depart- 
ments, The theatre in France is the Pactolus of authorship. Its mean- 
est emoluments transcend those of our patent theatres. One of those 
light sparkling vandevilles, which a man may throw off easily in a week, 
if it succeed, is an income. Le Gamin de Paris procured for its author 
his charming maison de campagne. In England it would have, perhaps, 
obtained 10 It is but a little while ago that the manager of the Hay- 
market, with a view of tempting all the dramatic talent of the country, 
offered a prize tor the best comedy—the magnificent prize of 500/.! Let 
us compare the remunet ition for the libretto of an opera in five acts at the 
Academie Royale, quite independently of the remuneration for the mu- 
sic. Itshould be observed, that ev ery author in repute now demands 


what are called (cs primes ; that is the sum of 1000 francs per act, wi bh 
tha manager pays tor permission to read the MS. He is then free to a 
cept it or not (O dramatists of England! what say ye to that? Would 


you not almost pay that sum to get your dramas read in the green-room ” ) 
Let us now assume the opera to have “a run” of one hundred nights, 
this will be the author’s receipts :— 
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Francs. 
Prime de Lecture for five acts, at 1000 francs per act........-.-. 5,000 
Sale to the publisher of the libretto........-----.-------------- 3,000 
The third part of the sum paid to the composer deducted for the 10,000 | 
Author of the libretto (say the sum of 30,000 francs)... ‘ 
r the first twenty performauces, at 250 francs each............ 5,000 
r the eighty succeeding performances, at 150 francs each........12,000 | 
yment received for pertormances in the provinces, about....... 5,000 | 








Total, 40,000 

Thus, 16002. is the least a librettist would receive. Scribe must have 
doubled that sum for his Robert le Diable, which has been played nearly 
three hundred times. 

Aspirants for the laurels of the English legitimate drama are fortunate, 
indeed, when, with the most triumphant success, they can obtain 3000. 
for a five-act play ; whereas a Dumas or a Scribe receives 200/. for per- 
mittiug the manager to read the MS. of a five-act play. From M. Vivi- 
en's Etudes Administratives we extract the following interesting particu- 
lars, relative to the sums received for various five-act tragedies and coin- 
edies performed at the Theatre Francais :— 

Names of Plays. 


No. of Performances. Author’s Share 


er re | rc 
ee, en eT, es | | “s 
La Fille d’Bommeers . os oc oc ccc cc BT ccc cc cccess0ee 14,407 a 
ea er Re PP CTT | EPP TE | a 
Le ee ee. rr, & 


L’Ecole des Vieillards .......... 149 ....-.---.---. -38,822 “ 
BROUy eeatiais tobbes eocccdcc. 96 scccct saws secs Teel “ 
A ahs S56 s5% Sécsc cece FEE cicees cond ines cl a 
Les Enfans d’ Edouard .......... 157 ...-.. ---.--.-.28,413 “ 
UN BRIN onc sc cccccetes 196 csp wee cece cess SAB ss 
UIREIITD Sikes Wha s etic cess cccecs C6 cecese coccesceckt eal 5 
Don Juan d’Autriche ........... 116 ............ ...24,867 se 
La Camaraderie................ 87 ..---.....-....19,008 “6 
Bre: Palla Tales. .ccicccess FB sccccs...sc2. BOI “ 
ST NO ME OR sicccscccces cece TG cicdes cece sss DEO “ 
CID, 5c dnc cotosecccgcess BO iscsi cecces ss 262308 a 


To these sums must be added the price paid by publishers for the MS. 
and the droits de province ; that is, the sums paid by provincial theatres 
for the right of each performance. Thus Casimir Delavigne must have 
received at least 60,000 francs for L’ Ecole des Vieillards. Sheridan 
Knowles received, for the most successful play of modern times ( The 
Hunchback),—how mach? Four hundred pounds! This does not include 
the sale of the book, nor the payments from the provincial theatres, but 
the latter is a very small itein in England. In fact, when we state that the 
average amount annually divided amongst the dramatists of France is | 
1,500,000% francs, we shali enable the reader to estimate the difference 
which exists between the condition of the dramatist in Frence and in 
England. 

No wonder that so many men endeavour to achieve dramatic success in 
France, where the rewards are so tempting; and that men of ability sel- 
dom attempt it in Enslaud, where, to say nothing of the usual vexations, 
there is really no money to be gained. Douglas Jerrold, for Black-Eyed 
Susan, received 10.!¢ In France such a success would have made him an 
lost the advantages derived from its performance in the country. 
independent man. 

What the prices paid to dramatists in Germany may be we know not. 
We only know the simple fact that the theatre is a lucrative department; 
indeed the only one in which an author can support himself by his pen. 
There is a great lack of dramatic talent in Germany ; and in this respect 
Eagland is on a par with it: both stages are supplied by translations of 
French pieces, varied occasionally by an original work’ of smali value. 
Karl Gutzkow and Ernst Raupach are the most successful writers for the 
stage, and reap a tolerable harvest by their works. 

We have thus rau rapidly over the comparative money payments to 
authors, and find that in this respect the ceudition of the English author 
far surpasses that of his French or German brethren; only with respect 
to the drama is he at a decided disadvantage. In Germany the pen will 
support none except the dramatist, and, perhaps, an occasional journalist, 
who is a proprietor ofa periodical. In France a first-rate journalist is 
well paid; the others can barely keep soul and body together : a first-rate 
novelist may earn a scanty livelihood—he must be a Dumas or a Sue to 
make much money; a dramatist, cleverenough to get himself joined with | 
two Or three other col/aborateurs, is sure of a good income. In England 








the popular authors in all departments gain prizes; but there are few | 
blanks to men of talent: for a great mass of journalists, critics, essayists, | 
tale writers, jesters, there are means of decent subsistence. Talent com- 
mands a price; industry is not unrewarded. 

As a specimen Of what industry will do, even when backed by very | 
little ability and limited acyuirement, we may mention the case of a Ger- 
man, who, after a residence of a tew years in England, learned the lan- 
guage sufficiently to write it well enough for biographical dictionaries, 
eyclopwdias, and the like, and then earned something like 600/. a-year, as 
a hack-writer on Greek and Roman history and archwology, aided by 
translations fromthe German, by editing Latin grammars, and contribut- 
ing to various works of compilation. In this labour he displayed no tal- | 
ent of any sort, no original thinking, not even remarkable erudition; all | 
he displayed was a ready knowledge of a few text-books, and an untiring | 
perseverance.t e 

Now let us turn the tables. Having witnessed the superiority of | 
England, let us gaze awhile at its inferiority. In money payments we 
surpass all nations ; our publishers are the most liberal of Miecenases. | 
But ip respect for the profession of literature, and in solicitude for tie | 
vaning days of its members, we are on aleyel with the Esquimanux. | 
Joun Bull is at all times ready to pay. Guineas are tangible, definite, of | 
exchangeable value. But respect, solicitude, anticipative charity, are | 
vague, impalpable motives, which move not his stolid soul. He will pay 
for a book ; he will subscribe for the widow and children of a heart-| 
broken, misery-broken author; but to anticipate that misery by prospec- 


ive benevolence, is not au idea that would occur to him, or occurring, 
that would long torment him. 7 
k Want of generosity is assuredly not his failing. He whose pension-list 
is swelled into such plethoric magnitude, does not allow the disgraceful 
item of a miserable 1200/. to be bestowed on Art. Literature, and Science | 
(400/. each !), to stand there as a bitter mockery and a lastiug shame from 

any sordid motives. No. Art, Literature, and Science. are so scurvily | 
treated, because they are not respected. The claimof court favourites 
upon his bounty is not, perhaps, greater than that of an author who has | 
given up his energies to the task of instructing or amusing the world ; | 
but the real respect he feels tor the court favourite (in spite of all his 
sneers) is incalculably greater than that felt for the author. He under- 
stands how those who have been at court, or been connected with great | 
people, must sutfer, unless they are rescued from want; and he consents 

to pay towards their support. But be is by no means impressed with 

any horror at an author's destitution. it seems the natural condition of 

things. It accords with his idea of an author ; it is a proper atmosphere | 
for the attic, the broken teacup as an inkstaud, and the blanket for all | 
covering. He absolutely thinks it isa pity authors should be otherwise 

than poor ; poverty is the only proper stimulus. ‘To the imagination of 

nine-tenths of the public (in spite of the lie given to it by alinost every 

author whom they have seen), an author is always more or less of the | 
sort of being drawn by Churchill and Smollett, and still occasionally re- 

presented in farces. They cannot divest themselves of the idea  Tuey 

do not like to be convinced that authors may be gentlemen, who live de- 

cently, and know not the sponging-house. Only a few weeks ago a be-| 
nevolent Cit, delighted with a leader in a newspaper of high standing, 

senta ten-pound note enclosed to the editor, for the author! In the | 
simplicity of his heart he thought he was doing an act of charity instead 

of offering a poignant insult. He is a type of a large class—who would | 
not, however, send ten-pound notes. 

Let us not be understood here as arguing in favour of pensions to lite. 
rary men. We want no government largesse. Pensions are only war- 
rantable in certain instances, and of them hereafter. All we ask for is 
justice. What is it debars us from that justice? Simply, the disrespect 
in which the profession of literature is held. Thatit is held in disrespect 
can scarcely be questioned by any competent person. Individual authors 


wi This, and the following pieces, received Jes primes, the amount of 
which is included in the total. 

t That is to say, 107. would have been the sum paid to him had he not 
been engaged ata weekly salary, to write for the theatre. It is true that 
the law of dramatic copyright was then not in force, so that the author 

t Lest this statement, which is perfectly accurate, should mislead any 
worthy German or Englishman into the idea that 600/. a-year awaits every 
hac k-writer on classical subjécts, we are bound to add, that the individ- 
ual in Question was greatly aided by an excellent connexion amongst 
people who were able to give him employment We quote the story, not 
to rouse others to emulation. but to illustrate the amonnt of m« ney which 
an industrious hack, when fort ‘uate, hay earn in England. 








| ment as the veteran soldier. The man who has devoted his talents and 





are treated with a respect, often exaggerated into servility. Men are 
proud to have them at their tables, in their country-houses; and are glad 
to garnish their commonplaces with anecdotes, concerning their “ litera- 
ary friend.” You find your fat-headed host scarcely daring to venture 
an opinion in your presence, and imagining, because you wrote that arti- 
in The Quarterly, you must be a great chess-player, and an incomparable 
hand at whist. You are asked for autographs; your commonplaces are 
received as jokes. But all this does not disguise the fact, that the pro- 
tession of literature is despised—its incurable sin being poverty ! 

To the proof: In France and Germany a great many minor, and some 
of the very highest offices of government, are bestowed on literary men. 
In France, authors are statesmen; and two journalists have become 
prime ministers. In Germany, authors are not only admitted into office, 
but there is a vast number of professorships as honourable means of sub- 
sistence. In England there are scarcely any professorships, and none 
that would be conferred on literary men ; but there are innumerable go- 
ernment offices of minor importance, now filled by sons of electors, and 
briefless barristers, not one of which would be bestowed upon literary 
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While she remained in astonishment, Caroline ran up and kissed her. 

“You recollect Mr. Selwyn, aunt, do you not?” 

“Yes,” said Madame Bathurst, returning the salute of Mr. Selwyn, 
“but still I am surprised.” : : 

“ Come with me, aunt, and I will tell you all abont it.” 

Caroline then walked to a seat at alittle distance, sat down, and 
entered into conversation with Madame Bathurst. In a few minutes 
Madame Bathurst rose and came up to our party ‘with Caroline on her 
arm. 

She first thanked Mr. Selwyn for his kindness in bringing her niece to 
the féte, and then turning to me, said, with some emotion, as she offered 
her hand, “Valerie, I hope we are friends. We have mistaken each 
other.” : 

I felt all my resentment gone, aud took her offered hand. ‘ 

She then led me aside and said, ‘1 must beg your pardon, Valerie, } 
did not” — 

“Nay,” replied 1, interrupting her, “ 1 was too wy | and too proud.” 

“You area good, kind-hearted girl, Valerie—but let us say no more 





men. So far from it, a ‘taint’? of literature would generally close office 
against a man. 

It is always pleaded that authors are unfit for business. But why unfit? 
Have they beentried 2? Are they so ditferent from their brethren in : 
France andGermany, who are not unfit ? Besides, let us look to the facts. 
A fair sprinkling of literary men have obtained office (not on account of : 
their literature !),and is it observed that they are less efficient than | 
others? Macaulay is an author; J. W. Croker is an author; Charles , 
Buller is an author; Henry Taylor is an author ;—these are four men | 
who have filled important government offices, and at the same time were | 
reviewers. We need not mention writers of books; nor the authors who | 
honourably filled subordinate places. In fact, the notion about unfitness 
is truly absurd. The real cause is the want of respect which John Bull 
feels tor the profession—the inability he feels to conceive an author 
otherwise than as lazy, impracticable, and poor. 

A convincing proof is the unwillingness of literary men to own them- 
selves professional authors ; they almost all pretend to be barristers or 
gentlemen at large. An amusing incident happened to the present writer. 
He went to register the birth of achild. The registrar happened to know 
he was an author, and on taking down name, profession, and residence, 
he said,— 

“T believe, sir, you are an author ?"’ 

Assent was signified by a bow. 

“ Humph!” said the registrar, deliberating. ‘‘ We'll say, Gent.” 

Accordingly he proceeded to inscribe “ gent’ in his best caligraphy ; 
as he crossed the ¢, however, his mind misgave him, and, looking, 
up with puzzled ingenuousness, he blandly asked,— 

“ T suppose, sir, authors rank as gents ?” 

His look spoke volumes! 

To rescue men of letters from the sad necessity of living ‘‘ from hand | 

| 
| 
| 








to mouth,” and to enable them to labour seriously at serious works, | 
without being haunted by the fear of poverty, without being forced to 

write down to the oupaee taste, government’s best, and indeed only 
means is, to institute professorships, and open public offices to authors. 
It has been said, and with some show of justice, that government has no 
more to do with the remuneration of authorship, than it has with the re- 
muneration of other professions ; literature being for the public, the pub- 
lie will pay for its wants. But in this argument one very important point 
isoverlooked. Literature is a profession in which the author has not 
only to struggle against his brother authors, but also against a host of in- 
terlopers. Authors without engagements cannot step in and eke cut their 
income with a little chancery practice, or a bit of common law; but law- 
vers without clients can and do step intothe field of literature. Thus the 
professional author is surrounded with rivals, not only as hungry as himself, 
but willing and able to work for lower wages, because they are not, as he 
is, solely dependent upon literature. As this state of things is inevitable, 
it must be evident that some protection would be more justly bestowed 
upon authors than upon other professions. That protection should not be 
pensions, but employment. 

Pensions there should be, but only for those who are old, or disabled 
by ill-health. Itis ridiculous to name the preseut amount of the pensions ; 
and somewhat disgraceful has been the bestowment of many of them. 
Strange that no legislator has the courage to take some step in this di- | 
rection! No man will deny the claim ofa decayed author. The veteran | 
writer, battered in long and hard-fought service—in that service grown 
old and alinost useless, is surely as much entitled to pension from govern- | 


ae ae 


energies to the laborious task of improving and amusing mankind, has 
done the State as much service as the man who has marched at the head 
of aregiment, even if every march had been followed by avictory. And 
when he who has battled worthily for our intellectual liberty, who has ex- 
panded and refined our sons, who has helped to make us wise, moderate, | 
and humane; when he who has charmed so many a waary hour, and 
peopled listless days with “fond, familiar thoughts; wheu he who has 
made us kind and gentle, far-thoughted, high-thonglted ; when his brain 
is paralysed with age ; when the hand which held his pen droops power- 
less from sickness, and gaunt poverty stauds grimly at his door; are we | 
to grudge that pension we so willingly bestow upon the soldier or the | 
sailor? No. “The.time is not far distant when such an injustice must 
cease, ' 


How far distant is that time /—Fraser’s Magazine. 


——_——_—_. 
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VALERIE. 
A 1ALE.—BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 
Author of ** Peter Simple,” the“ Privateer’s-Man,” §c. 
CHAPTER X.—Continned 

During dinner I mentioned that Mr. Selwyn had called and engaged 
Caroline and me to go to the Horticultural féte. 

“T wish Madame Gironac was going,” continued |, “ she is so fond of 
flowers.” 

“Never mind, my dear Valerie, 1 will stay at home and earn some 


money.” 


} 


* Madame,” cried Monsieur Gironac, pretending to be very angry, and 
striking with kis fist on the table so as to make ali the wine glasses riug, 
* you shall do no such thing. You shall not always oppose my wishes. 
You shall not stay at home and earn some money. 
spend money. 
ticultural féte, and invite Monsieur Lionel, and Mademoiselle Adele to 


cowe with us that they may witness that | am the master. Yes, madame, | 


resistance is useless. 
round as a pampkin, but you shall not go in glass slippers, like Cinde- | 
rella, because they are not pleasant to walk in. How Cinderella danced 


in them has always been a puzzle to me, ever since I was a child, and of | 


what kind of glass they were made of.”’ 

“ Perhaps isinglass,”’ said Lionel. 

“No, sir, not isinglass; it must have been fairy glass; but never mind. 
Task you, Madame Gironac, whether you intend to be an obedient wife, 
or intend to resist my commands?” 

“ Barbare,” replied Madame Gironac, ‘“‘am I then to be forced to go to 
a féte' ah, cruel man, you'll break my heart; but 1 submit tomy unhappy 


but you don’t know that man.” 

“T am satistied with your obedience, madame, and now J permit you 
to embrace me.”’ 

Madame Gironac, ho was delighted at the idea of going to the féte, 
ran toher husband and kissed bim over and over again. Adele and Li- 
onel accepted Monsieur Gironac’s invitation, and thus was the affair set- 
tled in Monsieur Gironac’s queer way. 

The day of the Horticultural féte arrived. It was a lovely morning. 
We were all dressed and the glass-coach at the door, when Mr. Selwyn 
arrived in his carriage, and Caroline and [stepped in. Ll introduced Car- 
oline, who was remarkably well dressed, and very pretty. Mr. Selwyn 
had before told me that he was acquainted with Madame Bathurst, having 
met her two or three times, and sat by her at a dinner party. Heappeared 
much pleased with Caroline, but could not make out hew she was in my 
company. Of course he asked no questions before her. 

On our arrival at the gardens we found young Mr. Selwyn waiting at 
the entrance to take us to Mrs. Selwyn and his sisters, who had come from 
theirhouse at Kew. About half-an-hour afterwards we fell in with Mon- 
sieur Gironac, madame, Adele, and Lionel. Mr. Selwyn greeted Lionel 
warmly, introducing him to his family, and on my presenting the Giro- 
nacs and Adele, was very polite and friendly, for he knew frem me how 
kind they had been. Adele Chabot never looked so well; her costume 
was most becoming; she had put on her @ir mutiné, and was admired by 
all that passed us. We were al grouped together close to the band, 
when who should appear right in face of us but Madame Bathurst. At 
that time Caroline was on the one arm of Mr. Selwyn and I on the other. 

“ Caroline!” exclaimed Madame Bathurs? ; ; 


and you bere 
ne. ‘ 


turning to 


You shall go out and | 
Yes, madame, I will be obeyed; you shall go to the Hor- | 


You shall go in a remise de ver, or glass-coach, as | 


about it. Now introduce me to your friends.” 

I did so. Madame Bathurst was most gracious, and appeared very 
much struck with Adele Chabot, and entered into conversation with her, 
and certainly Adele would not have been taken for a French teacher by 


‘her appearance. There was something very aristocratic about her. While 


they were in converse, a very geutlemanlike man raised his hatto Madame 
Bathurst, as | thought, and passed on. Adele coloured up, | observed, 
as if she knew him, but did not return the selute, which Madame Ba- 
thurst did. : 

“Do you know that ae yma Mademoiselle Chabot ?”’ inquired Car- 
oline. “1 thought he bowed to you and not to aunt.” 

“ [ have seen him before,” replied Adele, carelessly, “ but I forget hie 
name.” 

“ Then I can tell you,’ added Madame Bathurst, “ Itis Colonel Jervis, 
a very fashionable man, but not a very great favourite of mine; not that 
I have any thing to accuse him of, particularly, except that he is said to. 
be a very worldly man.” 

“Is he of good family ?” inquired Adele. aie as 

“Oh, yes, unexceptionable on that point; but it is time for me to go. 
There is my party coming down the walk. Caroline, dear, I will call 
upon you to-morrow at three o’clock, and then we will make our ar- 


rangements.” 


Madame Bathurst then bid adieu to Mr. Selwyn and the rest, saying te- 
me, “ Au revoir, Valerie.” 

Shortly afterwards we agreed to leave. As Mr. Selwyn was returnin 
to Kew, I would not accept the offer of his carriage to take Caroline and 
me to London, the glass-coach, round as a pumpkin, would hold six, and 
we all went away together. 

I was very much pleased at thus méeting with Madame Bathurst, and 
our reconciliation, and quite as much so for Caroline's sake, for although 
she had at first said that she would write to her aunt, she had put it off 
continually for reasons which she had never expressed to me. | rather 
think that she feared her aunt might prove a check on her, and I was, 
therefore, very glad that they had met, as now Madame Bathurst would 
look after her. ; 

During the evening, I observed that Adele and Caroline had a long 
conversation sotto voce. IL suspected that the gentleman, at whose uppear- 
ance she had coloured up, was the subject of it. The next day Madame 
Bathurst called, and heard a detailed account of all that had passed trom 
Caroline and from me since we had parted. She said that as Caroline 
was put to the school by her father, of course she could not remove her, 
but that she would call and see her as often as she could. She congratu- 
lated me upon my little independence. and trusted that we should ever 
be on friendly terms, and that I would come and visit her whenever 


‘my avocations would permit me. As there were still three weeks of 


the holidays remaining, she proposed that we should come and passa 
portion of it with her at a villa which she had upon the banks of the 
Thames. 

She said that Caroline’s father and mother were down at Brighton, 
giving very gay ;parties. Having arranged the time that the carriage 


| should come for us on the following day, she kissed us both aflectionate- 


ly and went away. > oe: 

The next day we were at Richmond in a delightful cottage ornée ; and 
there we remained for more than a fortnight. To me it was a time of 
much happiness, for it was like the renewal of old times, and 1 was sor- 
ry when the visit was over. 

“On my return, I found a pressing invitation for Caroline and me to go 
to Kew, and remain two or three days; and as we had still time to pay 
the visit, it was accepted ; but before we went Adele came to see us, 
aud after alittle general conversation, requested that she might speak to 
me in my own room. 

‘“‘ Valerie,” said Adele, as soon as we were seated, “ I know that you 
think me a wild girl, and perhaps I am so; bat I am not quite so wild as 
I thought myself, for now that l am m a critical position, | come to you 
for advice, and for advice against my own feelings, for 1 tell you frankly, 
that | am very much in love—and moreover—which you may well suj 
pose, most anxious to be relieved from the detestable position of aFrenct 
teacher in a boarding school. I now have the opportunity, and yet | 
dread to avail myself of it, and I therefore come to you, who are se pru 
dent aud so sage, to request, alter you have heard what [have to impart 
you will give me your real opinion as to what | ought to do. You recol 


‘leet L told you that a geutleman had followed me at Brighton, and how 


for mere frolic, lL had led him to suppose that Iwas Careline Stanhope. | 
certainly did not expect to see him again, but I did three days after | 
came up from Brighton. The girl had evidently copied the address on 
my trunk for him, and he followed me up, and he accosted me as 1 was 
walking home. Hetold me that he had never slept since he had first 
seeu me, aud that he was honourably in love with me. 1 replied that he 
was mistaken in supposing that 1 was Caroline Stanhope ; that my name 


| was Adele Chabot, and that now that I stated the truth to him he would 


| alter his sentiments He declared that he should not, pressed me to al 


low him to call, which I refused, and such was our first interview. I did 
not see him again until at the horticultural fete, when I was talking to 
Madame Bathurst. ke had told me that he was an officer in the army, 
but le did uot mention his name. You recollect what Mad:me Bathurst 
said about him, and who he was. Since you have been at Richmond he 
has contrived to see me every day, and L will confess that latterly | have 
not been unwilling to meet him, for every day I have been more pleased 
with him. On our first meeting after the fete I told him that he stillsup 
posed me to be Caroline Stanhope, aud that seeing me walking with Car- 
oline’s aunt had confirmed him in his idea, but | assured him that I was 
Adele Chabot, a girl without fortune, and not, as he supposed, a great 
heiress. His answer was that any acquaintance of Madame Bathurst's 
must be a lady, and that he had never inquired or thought about my for 
tune. That my having none would prove the disinterestedness of his 
affection for me, and that he required me and nothing more. I have seen 
him every day almost since then ; he has given me his name and made 
proposals tome, notwithstanding my reiterated asertions that I am Adele 
Chabot, and not Caroline Stanhope. Oue thing is certain, that I am very 
much attached to him, and if I do not marry him I shall be very misera- 
ble tur a long time,” and here Adele burst into tears. 

‘¢ But why do you grieve, Adele?” said I. “ You like him, and he of 


pee :  -i 
| fers to marry you. My advice is very simple, marry him. 
destiny. Yes, IL will go to the remise de ver: pity me, my good friends, | 


“ Yes,’ replied Adele, “ if all was as it seems, I agree with you that 
my course is clear; but notwithstanding his repeated assertions that he 
loves me as Adele Chabot, I am convinced in my own mind that he still 
believes me to be Caroline Stanhope. Perhaps he thinks that I ama 
| romantic young lady who is determined to be married pour ses beaua 
| yeux alone, and conceals her being an heiress on that account, and he 
| therefore humours me by pretending to believe that | am a poor girl 
| without ashilling. Now, Valerie, here is my difficulty. If I were to 
marry him, as he proposes, when he comes to find out that he has been 
| deceiving himself, and that I am not the heiress, will he not be angry, and 
| perhaps disgusted with me—will he not blaine me instead of himself, as 

people always do, and will he not ill-treat me? It he did, it would 
| break my heart, fur 1 love him—love him dearly. Then, on the other 
| hand, I may be wrong, and he may be, as he says, in love with Adele 
| Chabot, so that I shall have thrown away my chance of happiness from 
| an erroneous idea, What shall Ido, Valerie? Do advise me.” 
|“ Much will depend upon the character of the man, Adele. You have 
| some insight into people’s characters, what idea have you formed of 
j his ?”” 
| “JT hardly can say, for when men profess to be in love they are such de- 
ceivers. Their faults are concealed, and they assume virtues which they 
| do not possess. On my first meeting with him I thought that he was a 
| proud man—perhaps I may say a vain man—but since I have seen more 
of him I think I was wrong. — 
““ No, Adele, depend upon it yon were right; at that time you were 

not blinded as you arenow. Do you think him a good-tempe red man 
| «Yes. that I firmly believe that he is. I made a remark at Brighten 
| a child that had its fingers very dirty ran out to him, and as it stumbled 
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obliged to return home and change them. Instead of pushing the child 
away he saved it from falling, saying, ‘ Well, my little man, it’s better | 
that L should change my dress than that you should have broken your | 
head on the pavement.’ 

“ Well, Adele, I agree with you that it was a proof of great good tem- | 
yer?” ; ‘ 

“ Well then, Valerie, what do you think?’ ’ f 

“| think tuat it is a lottery; but all marriages are lotteries, with more | 
blanks than prizes. You have done all you cau to undeceive him it he | 
still deceives himself. You can do no more. I will assume that he does | 
deceive himself, and that disappointment and irritation will be the conse- | 
quence of his discovery, that you have been telling the truth. [fhe isa 
viiu mia he will not like to acknowledge to the world that he has been 
his owu dups. If he isa good-hearted man he will not long continue 
augry; bat, Adele, mach depends upon yourself. You must forbear all 
recrimiuation—you must exert all your taleats of pleasing to reconcile 
him to his disappointment, aud if you act wisely you will probably suc- 
ceed; indeed, unless the mau is a bad-hearted man you must eventually 
aucceel. You best know your own powers, and must decide for your- 
self.” 

“ It is that feeling—that almost certain feeling that I shall be able to 
console him for his disappoiutmeut, that impels me on. Valerie, I will 
make him love me, 1 am determined.” 

« And when a woman is determined on that poiut she invariably suc- 
ceeds in the end, Adele. This is supposing that he is deceiving himself, 
which may not be the case, Adele, for 1 do think that you have sufficient 
attractions to make a man love you for yourself alone ; and recollect that 
such may be the case in the present instance. [t may be that at first he 
followed you as an heiress, and has since found out that if not an heiress 
you are a very charming woman, and has in consequence been unable to 
resist your iutluence. However, there is only one to whom the secrets of 
the heart are kuown. IL consider that you have acted honourably, and if 
you choose to risk the hazard of the die no one can attach blame to 

ou.” 


Ye Albion. 
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“ Well, f said no more, and he went away.” : | 

Having received ail this intelligence, I went up-stairs. J found Mrs. 
Bradshaw crying bitterly, and she threw herself in my arms. — 

“Oh, Mademoiselle Chatenewuf!—the disgrace !—the ruin!—I shall | 
never get over it ’ exclaimed she. . | 

“I see no disgrace or ruin, Mrs. Bradshaw, Adele has told me that a | 
gentleman had proposed marriage to her, and asked my advice.’ 

“ Indeed !’ exclaimed Mrs. Bradshaw. 

“¥en.” 

“ Well, that alters the case; but still, why did she leave in this strange 
way ?” 

me presume the gentleman did not think it right that she should marry 
out of a young ladies’ establishment, madain.”’ 

“And why not?” said Mrs. Bradshaw. 

‘The example to the young ladies, madam.” 

“Very true: I did not think of that.” 

“ After all, what is it? Your French teacher is married—surely that 
will not injure your establishment ?” 

“No, certainly—why should it?—but the news came upon me so 
abruptly, that it quite upset me. I will lie down a little, and my head 
will soon be better.” 

Time went on; so did the school. Miss Adele, that was, sent no wed- 
ding-cake, much to the astonishment of the young ladies, and it was not 
till nearly three weeks afterwards that I had a letter from Adele Chabot, 
now Mrs. Jervis. But before I give the letter to my readers, [ must 
state that Mr. Selwyn, junior, had called upon me the day before Caroline 
went to school, and had had a long conversation with her, while I went 
out to speak to Madame Gironac on business: further, that Mr. Selwyn, 
junior, called upon me a few days afterwards, and after a little common- 
place conversation, a l’Anglais, about the weather, he asked after Miss 
Caroline Stanhope, and then asked many questions. As I knew what he 
wished, I made to him a full statement of her position, and the unpleas- 
aut predicament in which she was placed. I also stated my conviction 
that she was not likely to make a happy match, if her husband was 








“ Thank you, Valerie, you have taken a great load off my heart. Ifyou 
think L am not doing wrong, I will risk every thing.” 

“Well, Adele, let you decide how you may,I hope you will prosper. 
For my part | would not cross the street for the best man that ever was 
ereate |. As friends they are all very well; as advisers in some questions 
they are useful ; but when you talk of marrying one, and becoming his 
slave, that is quite another affair. What were you and Caroline talking 
about so earnestly in the corner ?”’ 

“ {| will coufess the truth, it was of love and marriage, with an episede 
about Mr. Charles Selwyn, of whom Caroline appears to have a very 
good opinion.” : : 

“ Weil, Adele, [ must go down again now. L you wish my advice at 
any future time, such as it is, it is at your service. You are making ‘A 
Bold Stroke for a Husband,’ that’s certain. However the title of ano- 
ther play is ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well.’ ” ; : 

“ Well, L will follow out your playing upon plays, Valerie, by saying 
that with yon ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost.” ’ : 

“ Exactly,” replied 1, “ because I consider it “Much Ado About No- 
thing.’ ”’ , 

The next day Lionel came to bid me farewell, as he was returning to 
Paris. Dariag our sojourn at Madame Bathurst’skhe had been down to 
see his uncle and had been very kindly received. [ wr te to Madame 
d’Albret, thanking her for her presents, which, valuable as they were, | 
would not return a:ter what she had said, and confided to Lionel a box of 
the flowersin wax that | was so successful in imitating, and which [ re- 
quested her to put on her side table in remembrance of me. Mr. Sel- 
wyn sent his carriage at the time appointed, and we went down to kew, 
where I was as kindly received as before. 

What Adele had told me of the conversation between Caroline and ler 
made me watchful, and before our visit was out 1 had made up my mind 
that there was a mutual feeling between her and Mr. Selwyn. When we 
were going away this was coutirmed, but[ took no notice. Butalthough 
I made no remark, this commencement of an attachment between Caro- 
line aud Mr. Selwyn occupied my mind during the whole of our journey 
tv town 

In Caroline’s position 1 was not decided if | would not encourage it and 
assist it. Mr. Selwyn was a gentleman by birth and profession, a very 
good looking and very talented young man. All his family were amiable, 
aud he himself remarkably kind-hearted and well-disposed. Tiaat Caro- 
line was not likely to return to her father’s house where I felt assured that 
she was miserable, was very evident, and that she would soon weary of 
the monotony of a school at her age was to be expected. There was, 
therefore, every probability that she would, if she found an opportunity, 
ruu away as she had stated to me that she would, and it was ten chances 


to one that in 80 doing she would make au unfortunate match, either be- | 


coming a prey to suvine 
thoughtless young man. 

Could she do better than marry Mr. Selwyn? Certainly not. That 
her father and mother, who thought ouly of dukes and earls, would give 
their conseut was not very likely. Should [ acquaint Madame Bathurst ? 
That would be of little use, as she would not interfere. Should I tell 
Mr. Selwyn’s father? No. If a match at all, it must be a run-away 
match, and Mr.Selwyn, senior, would never sanction any thing of the 
kind. Iresolved therefore to let the affair ripen as it might. It would 
occupy Caroline, aud prevent her doing a foolish thing, even if it were to 
be ultimately broken off by unforeseen circumstances. Caroline was as 
much absorbed with her own thoughts as I was during the ride, and not | 
a syllable was exchanged between us till we were ruused by the rattling | 

over the stones. 

“My dear Caroliue, what a reverie you have been in!” 

“And you, Valerie.” 

“Why I have been thinking; certainly, when I cannot have a more 
agrecable companion, | amuse myself witu my own thoughts.” 
iew Will you tell me what you have been thinking about ?”’ 

“Yes, Caroline, provided you will be equally contining.”’ 

“T will, | assure you.” 

“ Well, then. [ was thinking of a gentleman.” 

“And so was I.” replied Caroline. 

“Mine was a very handsome, clever young man.” 

* And so was mine,” replied she. 

“But | am not smitten with him,” continued I. 

“T cannot answer that question,” replied Caroline, ‘‘ because [ do not 
know who you were thinking about.” 

“You must answer the question as to the gentleman you were thinking 
of, Caroline. [repeat that Lam not smitten with him, aud that his name | 
is Mr. C harles Selwyn.”’ 

“1 was also thinkiug of Mr. Selwyn,” replied Caroline. 

“ And you are not smitten with him any more than I am or he is with 
you?” continued I, smiling, and looking her full in the face. 

Caroline coloured, aud said, 

“L like him very much from what L have seen of him, Valerie ; but re- 
collect our acquaintance has been very short.” 

“A very proper auswer, my dear Caroline, and given with due maid- 
enly decorun—but here we are; and there is Madame Gironac nodding 
to us from the window.” it 

The next day Caroline went back to Mrs. Bradshaw’s, and I did not see | 
hor till the music-lesson of Wednesday afterwards. Caroline, who had | 

been watching for me, met me at the door. 

“Oh! Valerie, | have a great deal to tell. In the first place, the estab- | 
lishment is in an uproar at the disappearance of Adele Chabot, who has | 
removed her clothes, and goue off without beat of drum. One of the 
maids states that she has several times seen her walking and talking with 
a tall gentleman, and Mrs. Bradshaw thinks that the reputation ‘of her 
school is ruined by Adele's flight. She has drunk at least two bottles of | 
eau-de-Cologne and water to keep off the hysterics, and is now lying 
on the sofa, talking in a very incoherent way. Miss Phipps says she 
thinks her head is affected.” 

“IT should think it was,’ replied I. ‘“ Well, is that all?” 

“All! why, Valerie, you appear to think nothing of an elopement. 
why isit not horrible ?” 

“[ do not think it very horrible, Caroline ; but Iam glad to find that 
you have such correct ideas on that head, as it satisties me that nothing 
would induce you to take sucha step.” . 
. Well,” replied Caroline, quickly, * what I had also to communicate 
is, that I have seen my father, who has informed me that on their return 
from Brighton in October, they expect that [ will come home. He said 
that it was highjtime that I was settled in life, and that I could not expect | 
to be married if I remained at a boarding-school.’ 

“Well, and what did you say ?” . 

“| said that L did not expect to be married, and I did not wish it: that 
{ thought my education was far from complete, and that I wished to im- | 

prove myself,”’ 

* Well ?” 

“ Then he said that he should submit to my caprices uo longer, and that | 
I should go back in October, as he had decided."’ 

* Well?’. 


fortune-huuter, or connecting herself with some 
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said [, 


All! 


| affairs of the state which he has always desired to exercise. 


| might be impossible afterwards to form a government so strong, with an 


| of faith, consistency, perseverance, and energy, Which are at once the 
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| stiffness of character, and austerity of manner, combined with a 
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' thesis in the clearest and most unequivocal terms 


selected by her father and mother, aud how much I regretted it, as 
she was a very amiable, kind-hearted girl, who would make an ex- 
cellent wife to any one deserving of her. He thought so too, and pro- 
fessed great admiration of her; and having, as he thought, pumped me 
sufficiently, he took his leave. A few days afterwards, he came upon 
some pretended message frum his father, and then I told him that she 
was to be removed in October. This appeared to distress him; but he 
did not forget to pull out of his pocket a piece of music sealed up, telling 
| me that, by mistake, Caroline had left two pieces of music at Kew, aml 
| had taken away one belonging to his sister Mary; that he returned one, 
| but the other was mislaid, and would be returned assoon as it was found ; 
jand would I oblige him so far as to request Miss Stanhope to send 
| him the piece of music belonging to his sister, if she could lay her hand | 
| upon it. Me: 
“Well, [ will do your bidding, Mr. Selwyn,” replied I; ‘it is avery 
| proper message for a music-mistress to take ; and I will also bring back 
| your sister’s music when Caroline gives it to me, and you can call here } 
for it. If Tam out, you can ask Madame Gironac to give it to you.” 
| Upou which, witb many thanks and much gratitude for my kindness, Mr. | 
Selwyn withdrew. | 
Having made all this kuown to the reader, he shall now have the | 
contents of Adele’s letter. 





—= 
GUIZOT. 

The cabinet of the 11th October, in which M. Guizot held the ministry 
of Public Instruction, continued to administer the affairs of the country | 
for four years. M. Guizot is essentially a Conservative in politics. He | 
is a constitutional monarchist. If power tends towards absolutism, he 
will oppose power; but if, in opposing it, he hazards revolution, popular 
emeutes, or a relaxation of order, he will, perhaps, of the two evils pre- | 
fer the chances of absolutism to the horrors of anarchy. This spirit has 
always given a repressive character to his policy. When the administra- 
tion of which he formed a part came into oflice, public order was mena- | 
ced, and therefore a Conservative and reactionary policy commanded a 
inajority in the Chamber. But gradually the government became settled. 
The elemeats of disturbance which the Revolution lett behind it subsided. 
aud disappeared. The public began to look for the fruits of the struggle 
» price of the blood which flowed on the three days. This prevail- 
ing sentiment rendered the Conservative and stationary policy of the 
cabinet of the 11th October less popular, and diminished its majority in 
the Chamber. But besides this, dissension broke out in the cabinet it- 
self. A disagreement arose between MM. De Broglie, and M. Hamams, 
in consequence of which the latter resigned, and subsequently between 
MM. Thiers and Guizot. This quarrel was supposed at the time, and | 
since, to be secretly fomented by Louis Philippe and the party of the | 
chateau. The combined ministry of Thiers, Guizot, and De Broglie was | 
too strong to allow the king to assume that personal interference in the | 
i i His object | 
was now not merely to break up the existing cabinet, but to sow the 
seeds of dissension among the leading men in the Chambers, so that it | 
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opposition so weak as to render his personal interference impracticable. 
Phis object he perfectly attained. M. Thiers was irritated against M. 


| Guizot, and later, the friendship between M. Guizot and the Duke of | 


Broglie was undermined. No parliamentary combination was afterwards 
possible, which should deprive Louis Philippe of the favourite object of 
his hopes, that of presiding at the cabinet, dictating its policy, and being, 
in fact, his own minister of foreign affairs. 

In tine, M. Guizot retired, and entered into opposition. He immediate. | 
ly assumed a position of open hostility with the cabinet, over which M. | 
Mole presided, the policy of which he described, in one of his memorable | 
addresses trom the tribune, as “one without principle or flag, made up | 

| of expediencies and superticialities, which, ever tottering, sought support | 
on every side, and aimed atno intelligible object; which augmented and 
| aggravated that vacillation of purpose, that etfeminacy of soul, that want | 


| 





ment !” | 
The ministry known as that of the 12th May, invited M. Guizot to the 
Embassy at London, to replace M. Sebastiani, which position he occu- | 
pied until his accession to the Cabinet, which he now leads. His perfect 
knowledge of the language, literature, and history of England ; his Seiten 


| predilection for the political institutions of that country, which he desired | 


to see adopted as his own, as tar as the habits and condition of the peo- | 
ple would admit ; his Protestantism, for the sincerity of which he recei- | 


' ved credit; the simplicity of his manners, and the austere diguity of his | 


charagter, all conspired to recommend him to the favourable notice of the } 
aristocracy of Loudon. Accordingly, no minister of France, since Cha 
teaubriand, obtained a reception sv anexceptionally cordial. } 
After the retirement of the Cabinet, subsequent to the collision at Bey- | 
rout, M. Guizot was recalled to take ahigh position in affairs. A sertain | 
t ' Snap. | 
tism which adhered to him from the professional chair, which he filled 
with so much distinction, rendered him personally unpopular in the } 
Chambers, and although virtually discharging the functions of the head 
of the ministry, he has never, even yet, ventured to assume the actual | 
oftice of President of the Council, which, according to the custom of go- 


ment. That post in the Cabinet, which has now subsisted in France for 
several years, is filled by Marshal Soult, who, however, takes no active 
part in the atfairs of the State. M. Guizot is minister of Foreign Affairs, | 
and the real head of the government. : 

Asa speaker, M. Guizot wants the more lofty qualities of an orator, and | 
disdains the merely ornamental ones. His art is that of a logician, and | 
rhetorician. His discourse isathesis. There is one prominent text which 
is wrought out with consummate skill. To this he tixes the attention of 
his audience. He turns it on every side, presents it under various as- | 
pects, raises round it a most ingenious scaffolding of reasoning. Those 
who are familiar with colleges, will easily perceive in this the habits | 
which have been transterred from the university to the senate. 

M. Guizot has been charged with a frigid scepticism, not merely in his 
religion, but in his philosophy and politics. Standing between heredi- 
tary monarchy and revolution, it has been said that he believes neither 
in the legitimacy of divine right, nor in the sovereignty of the people. In 
religion he is, by descent and profession, Protestant, but his sincerity in 
any particular faith has been questioned, although his private life uttests | 
his serious assent to Christianity. The scenes related to have passed at | 
the bedside of the dying partner of his joys and sorrows cannot leave adoubt 
of the reality of his religious faith. But what faith? Protestant, certain- 
ly ; but which of the many tints of Protestantism’? No oue can answer, 
and some will say that the illustrious statesman and philosopher himself 
would pause long before he would commit himself to a categorical an- 
swer to that question 

Clearness and order are the conspicuous attributes of his style, as a 
parliamentary speaker. He goes straight to his object; lays down his 
He admits no redund- | 


' some acted on it. 


| branch of the Bourbons than to the elder, or any other branch. 


ancy. What he has to say is said without uttering one word too much 
or too little. His style is pure and chaste, but without brilliancy or co- 
louring. His extemporaneous addresses, stenographed, have all the ela- 
borated finish and accuracy of the desk. 

The temperament of his soul, and wa 43H | of his manners, are adverse 
to those vohaprens bursts of passion which have produced the finest pas- 
sages of ancient and modern oratory. One example of elevation is cited ; 
when ravished with admiration for the constituents of 1789, he exclaimed 
—‘{ doubt not that in their unknown abodes, these noble souls, who 
have so ardently desired the good of humanity, will be sensible of a pro- 
found pleasure to behold us to-day, avoiding those shoals upon which their 
brightest hopes were wrecked.” 

Nothing in public life is more gratifying to contemplate than the spot- 
less purity of the private character of M. Guizot. No public man has 
more numerous or rancvrous eneinies. Not one among these would dare 
to cast a doubt on his private integrity. With a modest competence, ob- 
tained by his personal labour, he entered the Hotel of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction. With the same modest competence he retired from 
that palace, to his obscure lodging in the Quartier de la Madeline. He 
returned to office, and has had all the means, direct and indirect, which 
the head of affairs in a great country can always command, to accumulate 
wealth. No one suspects him of having done so. 

As a child, as a parent, as a husband, and as a father, M. Guizot is a 
pattern of high morality of conduct and sentiment but rarely found in 
public life. 

In his conduct to his political opponents, he is liberal and generous. 
He willingly gives them credit for good motives, aud allows each his 
meed of praise for the ability he displays. ; 

The party of Doctrinaries in France resembles, in many of their cha- 
racteristics, the party of the Utilitarians in England. There is the same 
dogmatism, the same intolerance for other opinions, the same dry rigidity. 
M. Guizot, the head and leader of the sect, partakes of these qualities, 
modified, however, by his individual peculiarities. He is more tenacious, 
however, of his purposes, than even of his maxims. He is ambitious of 
office for the power which it confers, and not for the affluence which it 
brings. He is a partisan of a constitutional aristocracy. If he had been 
noble he would have advocated an aristocracy of birth. Being a com- 
moner, he advocates an aristocracy of the bourgeoisie. , 

After all bis years of study of the English system and all his professed 
admiration of the union of liberty and monarchy which it exhibits, he has 
not brought into practice in France the great leading consequences ot 
the royal irresponsibility. The personal irresponsibility of the sover- 
eign gives, as the most inevitable conclusion, the royal non-iuterference. 
Where responsibility rests, there alone power must be deposited. Ac- 
tive personal interference, without responsibility, is an outrage on po- 
litical philosophy, agsinst which it might well be supposed the scholastic 
dogmatism of the leader of the Doctrinaires would revolt. Yet M. Guizot 
has now, for nearly seven years, been the virtual bead ofa cabinet over 
whose deliberations an irresponsible constitutional sovereign has presid- 
ed. Nor has such presidency been like that of the Speaker of the Com- 
mons, or the chairman of a meeting. The monarch of July has not been 
a mere moderator amidst his ministers. It is too notorious to admit of 
dispute that he has always exercised a wost potential voice in their coun- 
cils, and even xssumed occasionally the tone of a dictator. Yet to all 
this M. Guizot has quietly submitted. He has held the portfolio, and 
borne the responsibility of office for several years, and has submitted to 
have his measures rejected by the royal voice, and his state papers muti- 
lated by the royal pen. As Minister of Foreign Affairs, he has found his 
instructions to the representatives of France at toreign courts, subordinate 
to other instructions, proceeding directly from a higher quarter, Yet 
with all these flagrant violations of the constitutional regime, which M. 
Guizot so much admires, he has still retained the cares and honours otf 
oflice, and with them the responsibility for proceedings not his own, and 
of which he often is kept in ignorance until they become irrevocable. 

M. Guizot’s long continuance and apparent security In office, is a conse- 
quence rather of the divisions among his opponents, than the cordial sup- 
port ofthe majority which has voted with him. Among his colleagues 
he is unpopular, so much so, that notwithstanding his known ambition 
and his unquestionable right, according to parliamentary standing and 
influence, to the first place in the cabinet, he has never ventured to as- 
sume it. The chair is occupied by a lay-figure—the Duke of Dalmatia. 
But he has been secure, for among his opponents there are irreconcileable 
differences. The dynastic opposition occupying the left centre, are now 
divided into two sections, one led by MM. Thiers and Octillon Barrot, 
the other by MM. Duafaure and Belliault. Again, left of these are. the 
anti-dynastic or republican opposition, occupying the extreme left, in 
which MM. Dupont de l’Eure and Arago, the celebrated astronomer, are 
prominent ; and finally, there is the legitimate or Carlist party. Now, 
all of these fragments of the opposition are as much or more opposed to 
each other than to the Guizot ministry. Hence, the strength of the head 
of the Doctrinaires. 

We presented, lately, to our readers,a rapid sketch of M. Thiers, the 
great rival and inevitable successor of M. Guizot. So completely corre- 
lative are these two statesmen in their political position, that it is im- 
possible to pronounce the name of either without raising betore the mind’s 
eye, also the image of the other. Both spring from the people; both 
raised to the highest position in the state by the sole, unaided, unpatron- 
ized energy of their talents; both men of letters, so eminent, that had 
they never entered the chambers, they would still hold foremost places 
among the illustrious of the age ; both orators and stutesmen se distin- 
guished, that had they never wielded the pen, they would still be the 
most brilliant ornaments of the Senate :—both journalists, and both thrown 
up to the surface by the great commotion of 1830, and they are transcend 
ently the most eminent men that have issued from that convulsion. 

They both, professing admiration for the English system of constitu 
tional government, have evinced their repugnance to that personal inter- 
ference in the business of the cabinet, which Louis Philippe has never- 
ceased to exercise :; but the opposition of M. Thiers to it has been more 
persevering and active. M. Guizot has tacitly submitted, when he ought 
to have resigned. M. Thiers has openly denounced the system as un- 
constitutional. The maxim, Le roi regne mais il ne gouverne pas, has been 
insisted on by M. Thiers, who has on various occasions asserted, and on 
M. Guizot, assenting as strongly to the maxim as his 
distinguished rival, has nevertheless permitted it to be turned into adead 
letter. 

There is a course by which these two statesmen could have extinguish- 
ed personal government in France. The state of parties has long render- 
ed no government possible, in which one or the other does not hold a 
prominent place. Had they combined in resisting the Royal presence at 
cabinet councils, the object would have been attained. This they had 
not moral firmness or personal independence sufficient to accomplish. 

An able delineator* of public characters, in whose political views, 

Livre des Orateurs, par Timon. 
however, we do not in all respects coincide, has happily sket ched and 
contrasted these two parliamentary rivals :— 

“ Born of the press,” says he, “ they have, after sucking her milk even 
to her blood, strangled their mother. 

“ Both have joined to light the pile round freedom 
like inquisitors, have said to their victims :— Believe, or burn 

“ They are both devoted to the person of the sovereign, whoever he 
may be, for the time being. They are not more attached to the younger 
1 They 
are impelled by the ambition of fortune, or the obstinacy of system. They 
would be just as willing, under like circumstances, to dispose of Louis 
Philippe, as they were to dispose of Charles X. 

“ Between MM. Guizot and Thiers there is a strong contrast of charac- 
ter, sentiment, and talent. The latter is pliable, conversational, familiar. 
mischievous, and wheedling: the former is imperious, austere, and 
rigid. ‘ , , 

“ With diplomatists, M. Guizot, by his science and his gravity passes 
for an aristocrat. Notwithstanding all his efforts, and the marvellous 
brilliancy of his wit, M. Thiers will never rise in their estimation above 
a parvenu. ‘ . 

“ M. Guizot is circumspect 11 conduct: M. Thiers bold in speeches 

“M. Guizot casts languishing glances, M. Thiers menacing looks, at 
the powers of Europe. The powers of Europe regard the one and the 
other with the same ridicule. 

“M. Guizot would lay France immovably on a ccuch of repose, for 
fear of the rupture of an aneurism ; M. Thiers would whirl her through 
space, with the velocity and eccentricity of a comet. — 

“ M. Guizot practises corruption by system ; M. Thiers by expediency; 
the one after the English fashion ; the other like the Directory. 

‘““M. Guizot proceeds by maxim ; M. Thiers by impulses. 

“M. Guizot rises into the obscurity of philosophical abstractions, 
where, however, occasional gleams of light are seen to issue. M. Thiers 
prefers remaining On the earth to the risk of losing himeelf in the clouds 
The one moves on wings ; the other on feet. 

“M. Guizot brings his projects eparingly before the Chamber, one ata 
time, making good his ground as Ne proceeds; M. Thiers empties au 
budget at once, plays at hazard, and risks his last stake. 
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“«M. Guizot constantly invokes the sovereignty of the Chambers ; M. 

Thiers, when pressed by difficelties, appeals to the sovereignty of the 
eople. 

. OM. Guizot takes his principles from the English Revolution, M. Thiers 

from the French. The one fixes his eye on 1688, the other on 1793. 

““M. Guizot opens his breast to the world, M. Thiers to France. 

“ M. Guizot puts his faith in philosophy; M. Thiersin the sword. M. 
Guizot relies, in emergencies, on the passive resistance of the middle 
classes; M. Thiers on the insurrectional powers ot the masses. 

“ M. Guizot assumes the position of the Conservatives ; M. Thiers of 
Progressists. : 

“MM. Guizot and Thiers treat their party differently; the one exhibits 
something like haughtiness, the other, something like impertinence. 

‘“‘M. Guizot is too proud not to despise offences; M. Thiers too care- 
less to remember them. 

“ Out of office, M. Guizot works the parliamentary power against the 
personal power of the crown ; in office, he works the personal power ot 
the crown against the parliamentary power. : 

“ Out of office, M. Thiers harasses the ministry on domestic questions ; 
in office, he rests his force on foreign questions, in which he is master of 
the Chambers. 7 

“M. Guizot overcomes opposition by tenacity of purpose. M. Thiers 
eludes it by his suppleness. He slips through your fingers like an eel. 
To retain him, you must take him in your teeth. j 

“M. Guizot is categorical ;—he either affirms or denies. 
will not say either yes or no. f 

“ M. Guizot, when pressed and interrogated, confines himself to a dry 
negative, or assumes a proud silence. M. Thiers, when pressed, defends 
himeelf with all the circumstantial prolixity of an advocate. ; 

“The one, more of a spiritualist, appeals to right. The other, more ot 
a materialist, appeals to facts. The one believes in some sort of mortali- 
ty; the other believes in almost nothing. ; Tt 

““M. Guizot, whether in office or ont of office, still a politician. He has 
the force, the resolution, and the obstinacy of a man ie thoughts are 
necessarily engrossed by the same object. For him office is an affair of 
temperament as much as of ambition. 

“'M. Thiers does not surrender himself altogether to the ambition of 
office, or even to the affairs of politics. No lounger minister, he turns to 
art, to steam, to aclassical tour, to unrol mummies, or to write histories. 

““M. Guizot has more generality of thought; M. Thiers more versa- 
tility and movement. 

“"M. Thiers, like phosphorus, flashes brilliantly ahd goes out. M. 
Guizot, like a sepulchral lamp, diffuses a more feeble light, but constantly 
burns. : 

“ M. Guizot sometimes mistakes obscurity for depth, and great words 
for great things. M. Thiers also sometimes mistakes tinsel for splendour, 
and noise for glory. 

“«M. Guizot has something of the philosopher always about him; M. 
Thierssomething of the artist. When M. Guizot converses, he seems to 
lecture ; when M. Thiers lectures, he seems to converse. The one seems 
to be always in a chair, the other always on a sofa. 

“ They are both perhaps the most eminent journalists of the age; but 
M. Guizot cultivates the dogmatism of the press; M. Thiers its current 
polemics. The one delights to listen to the sound of his theories; the 
other collects the occurrences and facts of the day, and groups them around 
his system. ‘ ; 

‘Asa political writer, M. Guizot is more highly prized abroad than at 
home; the reason of which is, that with his countrymen the graces of 
composition are more relished than the solidity of the matter. As an his- 
torian, however, he is duly estimated in France as elsewhere. 

‘«M. Thiers, on the other hand, appears in his history more in the cha- 
racter of a statesman than an annalist or philosopher. He is remarkable 
neither for plan, nor order, nor colouring, nor depth, nor brevity. He is 
admirable for his lofty views of events, his ability of narrative, and his 
perfect lucidity of style. He writes as he speaks, with a most picturesque 
and fascinating copiousness. 

“ No French writer has equalled him in the description of military cam- 
paigns and especially of battles, nor in the exposition of financial crises. 
He has produced the most popular and widely circulating history of the 
wars, the constitutions, the diplomacy, and the laws of the great Revolu- 
tion. 

‘““M. Thiers belongsto the school of fatalism, which shelters under the 
plea of necessity the errors and crimes of government; which admits no 
right, either national or international ; which smothers free-willand drives 
virtue to despair. Alas! what imports the history of the past, if we may 
not draw from it a moral for our guidance in the present, and in the fu- 
ture? 

““M. Guizot has more method, connexion, and vigour in his extempora- 
neous addresses; M. Thiers more abandon and more nature. 

“ M. Guizot’s eloquence is awakened by wrath; M. Thiers’s by enthn- 
siasm. 

“‘ Nothing can be more grave than the diction of M. Guizot; nothing 
more charming than the spiritual laisser-aller of M. Thiers. 

‘After a quarter of an hour, M. Guizot begins to fatigue you; at the 
end of twu hours, M. Thiers only enlivens you. 

‘‘ You are never uneasy for M. Guizot, for you know that his theme is 
ready made, and that he will not depart from his fixed conclusion. You 
are not uneasy for M. Thiers, for you know that he will always tind his 
way back with felicity from the most remote digressions, and the most 
embarrassing parentheses. 

‘ Tfan emergency arises, and danger presses, M. Guizot will work on 
the sensitive fibres of the commercial interests of the chamber. In a 
like case, M. Thiers wil] sound an alarm, and you will fancy him, flag in 
hand, at the head of his party; it will be Bonaparte on the bridge of 
Arcola! 

‘ Both, in fine, have been below their mission, because they have been 
below their principles. 

‘“ Both, under the gilded trappings of office, have been too often lost to 
the sense of their proper dignity. 
‘* Both, humiliating spectacle! wrangle furiously for the dry bones o 
office, concealed within the red Morocco portfolio, and then, after thi 
noble struggle, the victor goes, and licks the feet of his master !* 

‘They who ought to repel the personal interference of the sovereign, 
and draw it back to the salons of the palace, will never have the firm- 





M. Thiers 








with other great churches ; allowing four persons to every quadrate me- 
ter (square yard) :— 


Persons. Sq. yds. 
OE Petes oo cas ccsiietcdcecccccdccesns Se” Ge 
Millen Cathedealsecccccccccecccceccccses Gyeee 9,250 
St. Paul’s, at Rome..........-...---.--.- 32,000 8,000 
St. Paul’s, at London..........-..-2--.. 25,600 6,400 
St. Petronio, at Bologna.......-...------ 24,400 6,100 
Florence Cathedral............-..----.. 24,300 6,075 
Antwerp IIIs 5. xi dccssacace sees ces BER 6,000 
St Sophia’s, at Constantinople.....-..-... 23,000 5,750 
Bt.’ FOR, WONOTOR 6 one os cakes cdcc cases SER 5,725 
Notre Dame, at Paris...........--------- 21,000 5,250 
Pisa: COUNOIFOL 6 << des sscscedeucvcessc. EO 5,250 
St. Stephen’s, at Vienna.............-.. 12,400 3,100 
St. Dominic’s, at Bologna......-.-------- 12,000 3,000 
St. Peter’s, at Bologna......-.--..------ 11,400 2,850 
Cathedral of Siena..........----------- 11,000 — 2,750 
Gt. Mark’s, Venioe.. .... 2.22 ccccccccccee 7,000 1,750 


The piazza of St. Peter’s, in its widest limits, allowing 12 persons to the 
quadrate meter, holds 624,000; allowing four to the same, drawn up in 
military array, 208,000. In its narrower limits, not comprising the por- 
ticos or the piazza rusticci, 474,000 crowded, and 138,000 in military ar- 
ray, to the quad rate meter. 


RomisH SyMpatuy For IrELAND.—One of the most affecting instances 
of genuive sympathy showa to the famine-stricken Irish is thus described 
by an eye-witness :—*“ At the conclusion of the Padre Ventura’s sermon, 
at Rome, in favour of the distressed [rish—which was a masterpiece of 
sacred eloquence—notwithstanding the present distressed state of the 
Roman people, when the collections commenced, a sympathy impossible 
to describe was manifested throughout the assembled multitude; each 
vied with the other in contributing. The poorest gave the most liberal- 
ly; aud the very beggars, with tears in their eyes, gave the alms recei- 
ved into the hands of the collectors. Many, who had no money to give, 
supplied some other oblation. Some individuals gave their gold seals, or 
deprived themselves of their watches—even gold ones were freely 
giveu. Some poor priests took the silver buckles from their shoes; and 
several females, not satisfied with their pecuniary offering, despoiled 
themselves of rings, brooches, earrings, bracelets, to swell the collections 
for their suffering brethren in Ireland. A number of medals, the prizes 
won by victors from every part of the globe—from Lapland to the Cape 
of Good Hope, from the Shannon to the Ganges, in many a hard fought 
literary and scientific contest, were also given—a valuable and expres- 
sive tribute of the genius of every country to the land whose hospitable 
halls, in times of yore, were open to the students of every clime !” 

The benefit for the distressed Irish and Scotch at her Majesty’s Thea- 
tre produced 1370/., the whole of the expenses having been defrayed by 
Mr. Lumley. When it is considered how early it is in the season, that 
even now it is a week before the ordinary period at which the Opera 
opens, and how deserted places of public amusement are as yet by the 
highest class of society, the result must be considered as far above all ra- 
tionnal expectation. 


The King of Naples has presented Mrs. Gurwood with a beautiful dia- 
mond ring, as a token of his Royal regard for the distinguished compiler 
of the “ Dispatehes ef the Duke of Wellington.” 


Tue BookseLters’ Provipent Institution.—The anuual report, to be 
laid before the general meeting, exhibits, we rejoice to say, the permanent 
and increaSiug prosperity of this valuable and a Poo, iD institution. 
In 1846, nearly L.600 has been added to the vested fund, and nearly 
L.300 dispensed by the relieving committee. The total amount of the 
fund approaches very near to L.15,900. 

Mr. D. W. Mitcheli, whose eminent zoological acquirements and general 
fine taste in the arts, as well as his intimate acquaintance with science, 
are justly held in high estimation, has been elected Secretary to the Zoo- 
logical Society ; the report of whose proceedings in our last Gazette 
would show that something of a new energy has been infused into its 
transactions. 


SHAKspPEARE CuirF.—A large slip of this interesting locality took place 
on the Ist ult., when a surface of chalk 254 feet in height, and 253 feet 
in length (about 48,000 tons, was precipitated tothe bottom. Another 
fall of about 10,000 cubic feet has since occurred. 

Centra Fires in tHe Eartu.—The increased temperature, found 
at increased depths in digging the Artesian wells, more particularly 
that of Grenelle in France, has been adduced by M. Arago, and other 
philosophers, as proof of central fires in the earth. Commander C. Mor- 
ton, ofthe Royal Navy, known as the propounder of the “ electrical origin of 
hail stones,” and the vegetable origin of the basaltic columns of the Giant's 
Causeway, aud those of Staffa, merely regards the increased tempera- 
ture at increased depths as the natural consequence of the increased pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, and as much a matter of course as the increased 
cold or diminished temperature found to exist on ascending mountains, 
according as the atmospheric presure diminishes in the ascent. The 
beautiful simplicity of this theory may, perhaps, induce the conviction of 
its alliance with nature. In corroboration, we may justly remark that the 
artificial compr ession of air does elicit heat. 

An Avalanche at Chamouni, from the Aiguilles-Rouges, has buried the 
hamlet of Chable, and killed a number of the inhabitants. 

INSTALLATION OF A Frencu LopGe or FREEMASONS.—A very grand cere. 
monial took place at the Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields, being the installation of the first French Freemasons’ Lodge 
in England. Atthe request of a considerable number of the brethren of 
the craft, natives of France, a warrant for the installation of the lodge was 
granted by the Right Honourable the Earl of Zetland, the Most Worship- 
ful Grand Master of England, and the ceremonies were conducted upon 
avery grand scale. 

MeEYERBEER’S New Opera.—This new work of the illustrious com- 
poser was produced at the Theatre der Wien on the 18th of February. 
itis entitled “ Vielka (Feldlagerin Schlessein.)’ The house was crowd- 
ed in every part. Meyerbeer conducted, aud the opera was received 
throughout with great enthusiasm. It is an extraordinary effort of mu- 
sical genus. One of its strong featutes is a quartet chorus—its peculiarity 











ness to imitate the reply of Chatham—*I have been called to the ministry 
by the voice of the people, and to the people alone do 1 owe an account | 
of my acts.’” 

—=—— — | 


Hliscellancous. 


Mr. ApaMs THE Astronomer.—The traveller wko has come into 
Cornwall by the north road must remember a long moorland tract be- 
tween Launcester and Bodmin. If his journey was performed on the 
roof of the coach, against a sleety, biting south-wester, his memory 
will not need any retresher. The recollections of such an excursion are 
not to be etlaced even by the consolations of the Jamaica Inn. A more 
desolate spot can scarcely be found. Yet Nature sometimes grows men 


consists of four bodies of choruses, executing four different melodies at 
the same time, and forming one magnificent mass of harmony. And still 
more marvellous is the effect produced in the last finale, in which four 
orchestras are introduced, each playing aseparate melody in a ditferent 
key. Amongst the gems of the vocal pieces is a grand scena, sung by 
Jenny Lind, in the third act; the prima donna, aided by the splendid 
powers of Standigl, elicited the protoundest admiration. The opera can- 
not fail to become universally popular. So great was the anxiety of the 
public, that the enormous theatre was, as early as two o'clock, crammed 
to the roof. When Meyerbeer entered the orchestra, the cheers lasted 
for nearly ten minutes. All the members of the Imperial Court and of 
the aristo¢racy were present. ‘The maestro was frequently called for, 
and greeted with showers of bouquets and wreaths of laurel. The per- 


where she grows nothing else; and on this bleak moor she has produced | formance lasted four hours, commencing at half-past six, and concluding 


at least one such man as, with all her tropical magnificence, she never 
produced within ten degrees of the equator. A few years ago a small 


at half-past ten. Since the time of Weber no composer has beea hon- 
oured with sucha reception by the Viennese people. 





farmer, named Adams, resident on the moor, had a boy who, if we are 
correctly informed, disappointed his father’s h pes ot making a good ag- 
riculturist of him. His fits of abstraction and dreamy reverie were held 
to be very unpropitions. He had somehow gota taste for mathematics 
and the highest happiness of his lite was to pore over 
books that explain 

The purer elements of truth involved 

In lines and numbers. 
And this passion so grew upon him that he was at length abandoned 
its impulses, and allowed take h 
was Cieur that le 


a) 





t 
3s own way, in despair of a better. It 
would never pi k 


up prizes at a ploughing match or a 
I s t 

cattle-show ;—that the lord of the manor or ‘squire of the | 
never have t 


parish wot 
o stand up and make asolemn oration over him, showing him 
to wondering spectators as the man who had improved the breed of 
rams or fattened bullocks to a distressing obesity. Yet as the path ol 
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such fame was closed, there were some small honours awaiting | ‘ Majesty’s Theatre) aa been very succosett “we Rome. AU the artistes 

After a school training, he entered at St. John’s College, Cambridge ;— piers “ nomen ve this opera were mucn apy led, and « a taste ially Ma- 

where at the end of his under-graduateship he became senior wrangle | dame Montenegro, who has created quite a sensation. 

He is now one of the mathematical tutors it that college,—and the dis- | Miss Anne Romer.—This promising vocalist, wo ) is appeared with 

coverer of the planet Neptune.— West Brit | such success in Adelgisa in‘ Norma,’ and in Balie’s ‘Four Sons ot Aymon, 
DIMENSIONS Evrorpean Cuurcues.—Z'he Roman Advertiser gives | nes acta ae e Page in the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ with con- 

the loLowing statistics of the ¢ ipabil ties of St. Peter's, as comparea siderable eclat. 

simenainiaie -_ o cows , . Lh Mendelssohn's ‘St. Paul’ is to be performed, for the first ti at Paris 
* Each minister of state, in France, when he appears in the Chambers | This great work has been for nearly ten years well known tot Enegli 

carries in his hand a sple nd ired Morvecca portfoli Ss ipposed to contain musicat pub 

his papers, and which has be the symbol of his office, as the purse or A new opera, called ‘ Eleonora D s Battista, has been pro 

seal is that of the Lord Chanceil England Phe acquiescence of the se | d a at Na} \ very iditierent s cess Notwiths ing the tal- 

statesmen, when in office, in the projects of Louis Piilippe, even when ents of fF ras¢ d Madame Frezzolir \ performed t ; ipal 

these projects were agalust t rownh convictions, is here alluded | parts et i s half empty on re f pertor1 e 


M. Laurent, jun.’s, opera has been accepted by Mr. Bunn, and it will 
be brought out as soon as ‘Matilda’ shows symptoms of decline, of 
which, at present, she gives no signs. 

Mr. John Wilson (accompanied by Mr. Land) will give his Scottish 
entertainment, for the first time, in Paris; where he is engaged to give a 
| series of his performances. 
| Jenny Linp.—This charming nightingale of the north, who has just 
| created such a sensation at Vienna in Meyerbeer’s ‘ Campof Silesia,’ is 
expected in three weeks at Paris, en route to London, where she will im- 


| mediately make her dééué at her Majesty’s Theatre. 





who is shortly expected at her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre, appeared at the Teatro San Calo, in Naples, a new opera 


| by Maestro Battista, and was highly successtul. 


' 
| Fraschini, the celebrated tenor, 


| Verdi's opera of ‘ { Due Foscari’ (that is in active preparation at het 











»Matsell, Esq., Chiet of Police of the Citv of New York: and 


April 17 


BoeAgpine AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Mrs. BAILEY 
_No. 10 Carroll Place, Bleecker-stieet, New York. The plan of this institution, 
which, it is believed, is well known, and has been established for sixteen years, com- 
prises a general and extensive system of instruction, and offers high advantages to pa- 
rents who may wish their daughters to receive a thorough and.accomplished education, 

It is s‘tuated in one of the most convenient and pignenst streets in the upper part of 

ew York; the lines of omnibuses around and wi hin the city afford a convenient ac- 
cess to the various ferries, and an easy communication with any part of the surrounding 
country. The situation of the house is eminently healihy, and within a few minutes 
walk of some of the finest parks in the cit).—ft isa eye = elegant, and commodious 
building, affording a large vumber of apartments for the lodging, for study, and for the 
4ecivation of the yoang ladies. : 

_ Mrs. Bailey is about to make importart additions to the establishment, and wiil be as- 
sisted by the most efficient teachers in each department of instruction. They will in- 
clude generally from twelve to fourteen, several of whom reside in the family, and de- 
aa" lime exclusively to the benefit and instruction of the young ladies under their 

The course embraces all that is necessary to a completeand accomplished ¢ducation. 
The text books are selected with much care. With respect to the discipline of the 
mind and the acquisition of useful knowledge the greatest solicitude is constantly 
fel. The school is divided into the Juvenile, Junior and Senior departments, and the 
entrance of the pupils into them is determined by their proficiency in the studies ap- 
pointed for each. 

The best teachers are employed in the French Department; this lar guage is taught 
daily to all the pupils, is spoken in the family, and with the Latin is included in tke 
terms for English tuition. Terms for Italian, Spanish, German, Drawing, Painting, 
Music, &c., will depend upon those of the Professorsemployed. Faithful and unwear 
attention is constantly given, that the young ladies may be thorough in every branch of 
study they persee) that they form correct intellectual and moral habits, that they bave 
respectful, kind, and amiable manners. The school is in session from the 7th of Se 
tember t the 16th of July, the period peing divided into four quarters, commencing the 
7th of September, 23d of November, 13th of February, and Ist of May ; but pupils are re- 
ceived at any intermediate period, the proportion o the term only being charged. 

The terms per annum are moderate, varying from $300 to $400, according to the stue 
¢ies and accomplishments pursued. When two or more pupils are trom the same family, 
a liberal deduction will be made. Those wishing farther particulars will receive evely 
aye ecg by addressing a line to Mrs. BAILEY, at her residence. 

apr t. 


EW SPRING GOODS,.—JAMES BECK & Co., invite the attention of buyers 
visiting New York, to weir splendid Stock of French, China, and English Goods, 


such a.— 

CANTON CRAPE SHAWLS; 

FRENCH SILKS, NEWEST STYLES; 

FOULARD SILKS, 0. do; 

PARIS PRINTED ORGANDIES ; 
Do. de, BRILLIANTES; 
Do. do, BAREGES ; 

PLAIN BAREGES; 

SATIN STRIPED BAREGES; 

PARIS PRINTED MUSLINS; 

PRINTED LINEN CAMBRICS; 
Do, GRENADINES; 

LINEN GINGHAMS AND FRENCH GIGHAMS; 

PARIS EMBROIDERY ; 

LACE CAPES, BERTHES, COLLARS, SCARFS, Ete. 

Alexavder’s Kid Gloves, Hosiery, Linens, Muslins, Shawls, Mantiilas, Scarfs, Cra- 
vats, Bags, Belts, Fillet Net Gloves and Mits for Children, Handkerchiefs, &c &c., at & 
very small advance from importation cost, on the mostreasouable terms—at 
apr 3—2.n. 359 BROADWAY. 


HE BOEHM FLUTE.—PHILIP ERNST, Professor of the Flute and Guitar 
395 Broad way, near Walker street, would respectfully announce that he has nowa 
most excellent assortment of the above instrument, so celebrated for its superiority over 
the ordinary one. The flutes Mr. Ernst offers for sale are all manufactured for him ex- 
pressly, and warranted to be perfectin every respect. If those gentlemen who are in- 
terested for this instrument, alread y so much admired, would call upon Mr. Ernst, at his 
mnsic saloon,395 Broadway, he would be most happy to show and explain the nume 
rous advantages of this kind of flute. 
N. B.—Mr. ernst has also several eight key flutes, (taken in Exchange,) manufactured 
by some of the best makers in this country, which he will dispose of much below cost. 
mar 27—3o. 




















N W. KING AND SON, PATENT CHAIR MAKERS, 466 Broadway. Pivot 
ivi. Revolving Chairs, Recumbent Revolving Chairs, Self-Acting Extension Recum- 
bent Chairs, Dentist Chairs, Improves Invalid Wheel Chairs, Branch Reading and Wri- 
ting Desks, and every variety ot Mechanical Chairs for comtort and convenience. 

fe Also, by permission, manufacturers of Major Serle’s U. 8. A. Travelling Invalid 
Chair Fashionable Cabinet Furriture made to order. KING 


Wk . 

W. Ii) HALLECK, } New York. 
AW AGENCY IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, & WALES. 
THOMAS WARNER, 18 City Hail Place, New York City, Attorney and Counsellor 

at Law and Solicitor in Chancery, &c., begs to inform Europeans, their descendants, and 
others interested in business in Europe, that he will attend to any matters that may be 
intrusted to him relating to property, estates, debts, &c.; or to any legal business neces- 
sary to be transacted in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. Arrangements of an 
extensive and peculiar kind just completed by T, W., will ensure that the business with 
which he may be favoured will be conducted with energy and despatch in all the prin- 
cipal towns of the United Kingdom. 

_Phomas Warner has been honoured by the permission of the following eminent and 
distinguished gentlemen to refer to them as to bis character and responsibi ity. Anthony 
Barclay, Esq., British Consul, &c., New York City ; The Hon. W H. Seward, Ex.3Go 
vernor of New Xork ; the Hon John W. Edmonds, Circuit Judge of the first circu 
New York city; Hon. A. H. Mickle, Muyor of the City of New York; Hon. F. A. T & 
madge, Ex-Recorder of New York City, and member of Congress elect; George W 

: lessrs. Jessopp 8 
teel manufacturers, New York and Shefiield, England. jan 3m 


feb 20—€m. 





W HALL, A.M. M.D., since his return from Europe continues bis office at 127 Canal 
¢ street, New Orleans, exclusively for CONSUMPTION Of THE LUNGS, bya 
new, safe, effectual, and painless mode of treatment. Blisters, seions, issues, or emet- 
ics not being used. 
See ‘Hall on Phthisis,” forsale by J. B. Steele, 14 Camp street, New Orleans. 
Dr. H. is in Cincinnati, Ohio, from Juue Ist to November Ist of each year. 
mar 13—ly. 


PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMAN having a large THREE STORY HOUSE in 
the most desira»le partof Hoboken for a privete residence, wishes to let a part to a 
genteel family, provided he could be accommodated with board. The most undoubtet 
references required. For further particulars inquire at 
mar 47—St fr. we A. - VANBOSKIRK’S Store, Hoboken, 


YELASS AND CHINA ROOMS.—MRS. BILLSLAND., late 645 Broadway, begs 
to infem the inhabitantsof New York and the public at large, that she has removed 
hei entir stock of Glass, China and Earthenware. to 447, between Grand and Howard 
streets, that large and commodious building recently occupied by Mr. Miller, in the car- 
pet business, Mrs. B. takes this opportunity to tender her most grateful acknowledgd 
ments to those ladies and gentlemen by whom she has been so liberally patronized since 
her commencement in business, and now wishes 'o call their attention together with the 
tunabitants of the United States generally to her present = and extensive concern, 
itheing Mrs. B.’s object to bring her business to that celebrity and perfection never be- 
fore known in this country, that nothing shalibe wanting on her part to gain and retain 
that confidence which alone can make business desirable, The present stock is too ex- 
tensive to givea recapitulation of it only sousires an inspection to be appreciated. The 
most implicit confidence may be relied on the;udgment of Mrs. B_ with regard to her 
capability of carrying out the business with such a system as will give entire satisfaction 
to those who may patronize her, Mrs. B. having conducted one of the first concerns in 
Europe forthe last seven years with both profit to herself and pleasure to her cus- 
tomers. 

The business will be conducted on the plan of having but one price, from which 

no deviation can be made. jy 412m 





THE EYE. 
D®. WHEELER, OCULIST, No. 29 Greenwich street, near the Battery, New York 
devotes his exclusive attention to diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery, and 

assures tre public that there are not amongst the numerous diseases to which the buman 
eye is subject, any disorders of that organ which cannot be essentially relieved or en- 
tirely cared by him, in most instances without surgical operation, and without the pa- 
tients being subjected to much inconvenience or pain. 

Artificial Eyes tor sale, and which wil! be inserted on reasonable terms. 

ce Osice hours trom 8 A.M. to ! o'clock, P.M., afier whics he will visit out-door 
patients 

A pamphlet containing r marks on cCiseases of the eye, with num rous instances o 
great cures effected by Dr. Wheeler's mode of t'eatment, can be had, gratuitously, a 
his resid nee, or the same will be forwarded to any one making application to bimbyf 
letter post paid. feb 27 ¢t 








{OVERNESS WANTED.—A tawily of respectability in Westera New York. wishes 
a Governess to devote ber attention to the educstion of two daughters—aged 12 and 
1S. she must be competent to teach all the usoal branches, drawing, French, andmu 
sic. The compensation would be a genteel home and a fair salary. Reterences ex 
hanged. Application addressed A. B., 895 Post-office, Buffalo post-paid, will meet at 
ntion. mar 15—4t 





RAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.—W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT 
I beg to inform their triends and the public who may w ish to remit money to any part 
of the Oid Country, that they draw dratts on the National Bank of Ireland, Dublin, or any 
of the numerous branches throughout Ireland, for any amount from £1 upwards, pay- 
able at sight without discount 
Dratis payable in all the principal places throug 
can also be obtained by applying to 
w.& J. 1. TAPSCOTT, 36 South-st, 2ddoor west of Burling slip. 








hout England, Scotland, and Wales. 


mar 20=51 
NFORMATION WANTED OF THOMAS GIBBONS, son of Peter Gibbons, for- 
merly of Newfie ld. Newport. County Mayo, Treland, late of New York. When iast 
heard of Thomas Gibbons was in Kentucky. Hisonly Sister, Mary Rowton, would be 
glad to hear ot er tiom him. 
Address to the care ol 





S. M. SANFORD, Barrie, U. C. 





tuar o—vlL. 
AGUERREOTYPE APPARATUS, kc. PLUMBSN ATLIONAL DAGU ER- 
I RIAN GALLERY—25!1 Broapway.—The subseribet having greatly enlarged this 
department of his business, is now able to offer i icements to those wishing to pure hase. 
He flatters himself that the celebrity of his Instruments is too well known to need fur 
ther comment. Voigthnender’s Tubes, also, on sale. Having completed his arrange- 


ments for the importation of Plates, he willin future receive a supply by every packet. 
His stock of Cases, Chemicals, and all other articles in the line, will also be found come 
plete. Those visiting the city will find it to their wterest to call. 

N. B.—Instruction given in the art as usual. apll 





| pel AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tor8 
t 


and 440 horse power ea 











Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. : 
Hibernia, ccccccsccccccccctessecceses . Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, .c.ssccescccccccssccsccccvccsccces apt Edward G. Low 
Britannia, cocccccccccccocccccccccscsccenceces Capt. John Hewiu, 
CAME. aceversecee Capt. Charlies H. E. Judkins® 
RCODID, ococcccercccccccssocccocessoceccocooses Capt. William Harrisor. 
Ww sail from Liverpool and Bostun, via Halitax as follows. wy 
FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 
Hibe a, on the Ist April, 1847. Cambria, on the 4 April, 1847, 
. : » 1947 edonia “ 20th * 847 
Cambria ist May, 1347. Caledonia ’ 347. 
Cale wy 16th ~ 1647. Britannia ‘* 4th May, 1847. 
Passengers’ baggage must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing, 
Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120 From Boston to Halifax, $20. 
hese ships carry experienced Surgeons No berth secured until paid for. 
Notreight except specie received on days o! Sailing. 
For treight « passage, or any other information, appiyto 
D. ERIGHAM.JR. Agent, ai HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 
re In addition tot above line between Liver} ind Halifax and Boston,a con- 
tract has been entered into wit Her Majesty's sovernment to establish a line between 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships tor this service are now being built, 
and early next year due ce w be given of the time when they will start under the 
| new contract. The stea swills every Saturday ng eight months, and every 
ort he & the other t . e year roing alternately between Liver- 
, oi xari 8 ' ‘ ery od New Yor) 
~ ¥ s m Ss! s are, 
| America The Niagara 
Canac k pe 
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KXuperial Parliament. 


ARMY ESTIMATES. 
House of Commons, March list. 


The House went into Committee of Supply, to consider the Army Esti- 

mates; Mr. Hame and Mr. bed aer making some preliminary objections 
inually increasing expenditure. 

— FOX MA LE state Ceo cohen which would be required for 

the military service of the year— : : 

The aggregate number of men to be voted in the ensuing year was 138,- 
895; the gross charge for which was 5,155,848/. The gross non-effective 
charge was 2,175,2271. The total gross charge was 7.331,075/. From 
this must be deducted the cost of 30,497 men defrayed by the East India 
Company, wcanting to 978,2102. The appropriations in aid on effective 
service were 53,375/; there was a balance of 17,0337. from the Royal Mili- 

College ; a small appropriation in aid of the Military Asylam, 2451. ; 
and an appropriation in aid on the non-effective charge of 7,1371. ; making 
altogether a deduction of 1,056,0007.: which left 6,275,075/. as the whole 
eee of the present year, and 108,398 the number of men to be 
voted. 

Mr. Maule entered into several details; which do not, however, affect 
these general conclusions. Inthe course of his speech, he mentioned 
that in the Cape of Good oy the attempt to deal with the “little war” 
in alittle way had practical y led to aconsiderable expense ; but that the 
more vigorous action which had subsequently been adopted had at laat 
completely paralyzed the natives. He explained that the votes for the 
present year were nearly identical with those of last year, making allow- 
ance for a difference in the circumstances— 

The votes of last year were only taken for three quarters of the year, 
while the votes for the present year were estimated for four quarters. It 
was thought advisable last year, in order to effect a proper audit of these 
accounts, to place them in the same position as the accounts of the Navy; 
and for that purpose, most of the votes for this branch of the Army Esti- 
mates were only taken for three quarters of a year. 

He cxplaland the vote of 6,000/. for organizing a body of Chelsea Pen- 
sioners to proceed to New Zealand— 

It was intended to send a body of pensioners, amounting in number to 
five hundred men, with their families, to the colony which he had men- 
tioned; and the object which the Government had in view was twofold. 
In the first place, the men were to be located under certain advantages, 
which he would state more particularly hereafter. Certain duties were 
to be required of them for seven years; after which they were to be put 
in possession of the localities in which they had been distributed, and 
they would become settlers, and valuable settlers too, in the colony. In 
the mean time, however, they would be obliged to afford defence to the 
colonists, whenever they might be called upon by the Governor holding 
the supreme command in the colony. Thus the twofold objectof defence 
and colonization would be effected at a moderate charge. 

Mr. MAULE supplied some information on the social improvements 
which are going forward in the Army— 

The Army Lists for this year contained the gratifying statement that 
1,0402. had been appropriated in rewards to meritorious non-commission- 
ed officers, in annuities ot 10/7. and 20/. a year; and the difference be- 
tween that amount aud the sum of 3,000/. voted last year fur this purpose 
still remained to be distributed. 

He had framed a vote for 2,000/. for the establishment of normal schools 
at the Royal Military Asylum. It was intended to establish there a 

school for the training of schoolmasters ; a model school, on the princi- 
ples of which regimental schools were to be established: and an infant 
school, the scholars at which, as had hitherto been the case, would con- 
sist of the orphans and children of British soldiers, admitted under cer- 
tain circumstances. This was a plan which he found left as a legacy by 
the right honourable geutleman who preceded him in office. It was a plau 
which reflected infinite credit upon the right honourable gentleman ; and 
for being the author of which, the Army would in a very few years look 
upon him with gratitude. 

Libraries were gradually and Lote harps | increasing in number. In 
the course of the past year the number of books had increased by 10,000 
volumes; and he proposed a vote of 2,00C/. in the present estimate for 
purchasing more books. The best proof he could give of the improved 
discipline of the Army was the bare statement of the fact—and he was 
sure it would be received with satisfaction by the Committee—that, from 
the month of July up to the close of the last year, only five instances of 
corporal punishment had occurred in the Army. 

he nine military prisons now existing—four in England, four in Ire- 

land, one in Scotland—are working as well as could be wished. The re- 
ports from the governors of prisons and captains were most satisfactory 
as to the effect produced upon the morals of the soldiers who were sub- 
jected to punishment. Soldiers were frequently punished for offences 
which involved no moral guilt; and being now free from the contamina- 
tion of a civil jail, they returned at once to their duty when their period 
of confinement was over; whereas, under the former system, Selle and 
sometimes months would elapse before they could enter upon the dis- 
charge of their duties. There had been no instance of a soldier having 
been in the least degree injured by this imprisonmeat ; their feelings, 
however violent when they entered, had been softened, and in many 
cases reformed ; whereas, from the civil prisons under the old regime 
they never came out better, always worse. The labour in the military 
prisons was severe, and some complaints had been made against it ; but 
he was not disposed to attend to them, provided no injury resulted to 
the prisoner’s health. The labour was so severe, and the discipline so 
strict, that there was no temptation to the soldier to commit offences for 
the purpose of shunning duty. 

The Clerk of the Ordnance would ask a vote of 5,0002. for the estab- 
lishment of washhouses in barracks. 

He should that evening lay on the table a bill to limit the soldier's term 





of service for the future. 

This statement was received with general approbation. Mr. SIDNEY | 
HERBERT, in particular, reciprocated couplisnentn with Mr. Maule. | 
He hoped, however, that the plan of normal schools would be carried | 
still farther; and suggested whether some system of examination of offi- 


cers promoted from the lower ranks might not be introduced with ad-| Brigadier General Worth is in command of the two places. 


tion was to be only temporary, and begged them not to believe any state- 
ments to the opatiery. In the House ot Lords, the Duke of Wellington 
expressed equal confidence in his own allies and friends. At the open- 
ing of this session, the Queen made a declaration that the treaty of Vienna 
had been violated by the extinction of Cracow. Mr. Hume quoted the 
diplomatic correspondence on the subject ; criticizing it as he went, and 
showing the falsehood of the Austrian share in it. Lord Palmerston 
* protested ;” but what would men who could so violate their sacred 
honour and engagements care fora protest?’ England is pledged not to 
sanction those unholy robberies. Ne one had made such sacrifices as 
this country jo romote the objects of the treaty: it had cost her 600, 
000,000/. The Three Powers had violated it repeatedly, and now it is 
destroyed; and with ic the arrangements of the peace. The partition of 
Poland. is no longer legal, the parties to it having violated the stipulations ; 
every state is free from its obi ations; he no hesitation in saying 
that the people even of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, are absolved from 
their allegiance. One stipulation of the treaty was the payment by Eng- 
land of the Russo-Datch loan, That stipulation was continued in the 
convention in 1831, “in consideration of the general arrangements at the 
Congress of Vienna.”’ Russia has violated one article of the treaty; let 
England refuse to execute another. On that point Mr. Hume read the 
ae passage from Vattel, with which Mr. Watson had furnished 
im— 

“The party, therefore, who is offended or injured in those particulars 
which constitute the basis of the treaty, is at liberty to choose the alter- 
native of either compelling a faithless ally to fulfil his agreements, or of 
declaring the treaty dissolved by his violation of it. . . . We cannot 
consider the several articles of the same treaty as so many distinct and 
independent treaties; for, though we do not see any immediate connexion 
between some of those articles, they are all connected by this common 
relation, namely, that the contracting powers have agreed to some of 
them in consideretion of the others, and by way of compensation.” 

By refusing payment of the interest on the Russo-Dutch loan, England 
woul give an earnest that she did not remain quiescent under the in- 
fraction of the treaty. 

Lord SANDON seconded the motion. He quoted further correspon- 
dence, to show that the Three Powers, and especially Prussia, had dis- 
tinctly recognized the necessity of referring to England before disturb- 
ing the arrangement of Cracow. He proved from the history of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, that, so far from being a separate arrangement between 
the Three Powers, the settlement cf Poland formed the most critical 
point in the discussion between the representatives of all the Powers. 
Lord Sandon intimated that he was not quite confident in the grounds 
which made him disposed to concur in the fourth resolution. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL opposed the motion; stating his general view 
on the subject. He did not admit that the arrangement respecting Po- 
land was anything but a constituent and important part of the treaty. 
The mere size of the independent state was of no moment, as the object 
was to retain for some part of the Polish nation a separate existence. As 
to the allegation that Cracow was ‘a focus of conspiracy,” it is of no 
force, because the Three Powers perfectly surround the territory, and 
could easily prevent any danger. He could not but suspect that the “ disor- 
ganization” imputed to Cracow was not unwelcome. All the reasons for 
the course taken by the Three Powers seemed to him to be inadequate. 
With respect, however, to Mr. Hume’s resolution, the House would re- 
member that it is the prerogative of the Crown to manage foreign rela- 
tions and to make treaties. If a treaty of commerce or of subsidy is 
signed, requiring the intervention of Parliament, it is usual to ask the 
concurrence of Parliament; but for the House to affirm a resolntion 
merely declaring an opinion on a matter which is not thus brought by 
necessity before the House, is not the correct or regular course of pro- 
ceeding. Itis not necessary, in the ordinary course of foreign affairs, 
that the House should at all interfere or declare its opinion on these sub- 
jects. It would not do to declare an opinion without following up the 
resolution by some action on the part of the Executive Government; and, 
for that reason, he had never admired the annual declarations in the 
French Chambers with regard to Poland. In respect of the loan, Lord 
John Russell said, it is not quite clear that the violation in respect of 
Cracow releases this country from the payment: the Law-officers 6f the 
Crown think that, according to the spirit of the arrangement under the 
convention of 1831, the sum ought to be paid. According to the letter 
of the agreement, perhaps, in a court of law, such a plea might be urged 
to get rid of a contract: but England was not used to avail herself of 
such advantages; to refuse payment us a revenge for the violation of 
treaties—to reduce it to a mere question of money value—would lower 
the position of this country ; end he exhorted the House to continue its 
acquiescence in Lord Palmerston’s protest— 

“ Let us be able to say that we have sought no interest of England in 
this matter. We have not looked to any interest, either large or petty, 
in regard to ourselves ; we have regarded the great interests of Europe ; 
we have desired that the settlement which put an end to a century of 
bloodshed should remain in full force and vigour. We have declared 
that sentiment to the world; and we trust that the reprobation with 
which this transaction has been met will in future lead all Powers, who- 
ever they may be, who may be induced to violate treaties, to consider 
that they will meet with the disinterested protest of England, so that her 
character shall stand before the world untarnished by any act of her 
own.” (Great cheering.) 

Some dispute arose as to the adjournment of the debate; Mr. Hume 
and his supporters pressing for the next evening. Lord John Russell 
pleaded for Government business on the Government night; and Sir 
Robert Peel took his part. Then Tuesday was proposed; but as the paper 
for that day was very full, it was ultimately arranged that the adjourn- 
ment should stand for Thursday next. 


——_@——. 
CAPTURE OF VERA CRUZ AND THE CASTLE. 


HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMy. Vera Cruz, March 29, 1847. 
Sir: The flag of the United States of America floats triumphantly over 
the walls of this city, and the Castle of San Juan de Ulloa. 
Our troops have garrisoned both since 10 o’clock. It is now noon. 


Articles of capitulation of the city %, Vera Cruz and the Castle of San Juan 


Saturday, March 27, 1847.” 
‘Terms of capitulation agreed upon by the commissioners, viz : ' 
Generals W. J, Worth and G. J. Pillow, and Colonel J.G. Totten, chief. 
engineer, om the part of Major General Scott, General-in-chief of the 
armies of the United States; and Col. Jose Gutierrez de Villanueva, 
Lieut. Colonel of Engineers, Manuel Robles, and Colonel Pedro de Her- 
rera, commissioners appointed by General of Brigade, Don Jose Juam 
Landero, commanding in chief, to Cruz, the Castle of San Juan de 
Ulloa, and their dependencies—for the surrender to the arms of the 
United States, of the said forts, with their armaments, munitions of war, 


arms. 

1. The whole garrison, or garrisons, to be surrendered to the arms of 
the Unitee Statesas prisoners of war, the 29th instant, at 10 o’clock, a. m.; 
the garrisons to be permitted to march out with all the honours of war, 
and to lay down their arms to such officers as may be appointed by the 
General-in-chief of the United States armies, and at a point to be agreed 
upon by the commissioners. ' 

2 Mexican officers shall prese:ve their arms and private effects, in- 
cluding horses and horse furniture, and to be allowed, regular and ir- 
regular officers, as also the rank and file, five days to retire to their re- 
spective homes, on parole, as hereinafter prescribed. 2 

3. Coincident with the surrender, as stipulated in article 1, the Mexi- 
can flags of the various forts and stations shall be struck, saluted by their 
own batteries; and, immedia tely thereafter, Forts Santiago and Con- 
ception and the Castle of San Juan d’Ulloa, occupied by the forces of the 
United States. 

4. The rank and file of the regular portion of the prisoners to be dis- 
posed of, after surrender and parole, as their general-in-chief may desire, 
and the irregular to be permitted to return to their homes.—The officers, 
in respect to all arms and Gapcetnans of force, giving the usual parole, 
that the said rank and file, as well as themselves, shall not serve again un- 
til duly exchanged. 

5. All the materiel of war, and all public Property of every descrip- 
tion found in the city, the Castle of San Juan de Ulloa and their depend- 
encies, to belong to the United States; but the armament of the same 
(not injured or rp ik: in the further prosecution of the actual war) 
may be considered as liable to be restored to Mexico by a definitive treaty 
of peace. 

é. The sick and wounded Mexicans to be allowed to remain ‘in the 
city, with such medical officers and attendants and officers of the army 
as may be necessary to their care and treatment. 

7. Absolute protection is solemnly guaranteed to persons in the city, 
and property, and it is clearly understood that no private building or 
property is to be taken or used by the forces of the United Stateg wit h. 
out previous arrangement with the owners, and for a fair equivalent. 

8. Absolute freedom of religious worship and ceremonies is solemnly 
guaranteed. : 

(Signed in duplicate. ) ’ 

W. J. WORTH, Brigadier General, GID. J. PILLOW, Brigadier 

General, JOS. G. TOTTEN, Col. and Ch’f Eng’r. JOSE GUTIER- 

REZ DE VILLANUEVA. PEDRO MANUEL HERRERA, MAN- 

UEL ROBLES. 

Captain gly igen a commissioner by Commodore Perry on 
behalf of the navy, (the general-in-chief not being able, in consequence 
of the roughness of the sea, to communicate with the navy until after 
commissions had been exchanged) and being present by Geueral Scott’s 
invitation, and concurring in the result and approving thereof—hereto 
affixes his name and signature. 

J. H. AULICK, Capt. U. 8. N. 

Headquarters of the army of the United States of America, Camp 
Washington, betore Vera Cruz, March 27, 1847. 

Approved and accepted : WINFIELD SCOTT, 
M. C. PERRY, 
Commander-in-Chief U. 8. N. forces Gulf of Mexico. 

Vera Cruz, Marzo 27, 1847. 

Ayprobad y acceptado: i: 

JOSE JUAN DE LANDERO. 

A true copy of the original articles of capitulation. 

E. P. SCAMMON, 
let Lieut. Topo. Eng’s Act’g. Aide~de-camp. 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY- 

Camp Washington, before Vera Cruz, March 23, ‘ 

Sir: Yesterday, seven of our ten-inch mortars being in battery, and 
the labours for planting the remainder of our heavy metal being in pro- 
gress, I addressed, at 2 0’clock, p. m., asummons to the Governor of Vera 
Cruz, and within the two hours, limited by the bearer of the flag, re- 
ceived the governor’s answer. ‘ ‘ Ne plntgl im 

It will be perceived that the governor, who, it ‘turns out, is the cotm- 
mander of both piaces, chose, against the plain terms of the summons, to 
suppose me to have demanded the surrender of the castle and of the 





vantage. | Articles of capitulation were signed and exchanged, at a late hour, night 
_The several votes proposed by Mr. Maule were adopted ; not without! before the last. _[ enclose a copy of the document. 

discussion, but upon the whole with less opposition than usual. I have heretofore reported the principal incidents of the siege up to 

the 25th instant. Nothing of striking interest occurred till early in tl 

° a! . , oo , . 4 8 ~ , we 

CRACOW: STOPPAGE OF THE RUSSIAN SUBSIDY. | moruing of the next day, when I received overtures from Gensel bande 

House of Commons, March 4. | T® rN pera: General ere pa had devolved the principal command. A 

Mr. HUME called attention to the quest; : a _ | terrible storm of winc and sand made it difficult to communicate with the 

following resolutions— question of Cracow, and moved the | city, and impossible to refer to Commodore Perry. I was obliged to en- 


‘ Pe , | tertain the proposition alone, or to continue the fire upon a place that had 
‘i = a am pager 5 the faithful observance of the General | shown a disposition to surrender ; for the loss of a ay, or pangs seve- 
cto a yaree or -_ y - vieama, of the 9th day of June, 1815, as the | ral, could not be permitted. The accompanying papers will show the 
basis of the peace and weltare of Europe, views with alarm and indig- | proceedings and results. : 
— the a of ~ free city of Cracow, and of its territory, | Yesterday, after the norther had abated, and the commissioners ap- 
into the empire of Austria, by virtue of a convention entered into at | pointed early the morning before, had agair at tl i inted b 
Vienna on the 6th of November, 1846, by Russia, Prussi ia, i i / } cd ry + wg mend Wenen 
: , fest violati fth id t , : » DY Kussia, Prussia, and Austria, in | General Landero, Commodore Perry sent ashore his second in comman 
« < , re “4 | ; ; ; ; 4 
— qe " pom afm pe 7 id bef ae : 5 | Captain Aulick, as a commissioner on the part of the navy. Although 
pe. ead m4 — th » British te elore Parliament, that there has | not included in my specific arrangement made with the Mexican com- 
: ~" y se n pe os = - ~ = me towards the principal and | mander, I did not hesitate, with proper courtesy, to desire that Captain 
1816 and 1846 1 th _ , -— ity pe — dutch Loan, between the years | Aulick might be duly introduced and allowed to participate in the dis- 
3 ova are * on “ — mean ro ya 40,493,750 florins, equal to | cussions and acts of the commissioners who had been reciprocally ac- 
3,37 4,47 ; el — oe J mye _ i ae iquidation of the principal and | credited. Hence the preamble to his signature. The original American 
interest of the remaining part © e loan, as stipulated by the act 2d and! Commissioners were Brevet Brigadier-General Worth, Brigadier-Gene- 
3d of William the Fourth, cap. 81, will require furtl al payme him > ay? Y 1, on 6 “4 
: shasta pede qui ter annual payments | ral Pillow, and Colonel Totten. Four more able or judicious officers 
tee er 1 poy | oo a year 1915, amounting to 47,006,250! could not have been desired. 
florins, equal to 3,$ 7,187/. sterling mone ,—making ) > agcrecnte av j : i P| 7 ini i F 
payment ! 991,666l., and the average fox each tthe 'h ee hs, ana Ihave timeto add bat little more. The remaining details of the 
—— ’ ge t of the hundre siege; the able co-operation of the U. 8. squadron, successively under 
ea a P . om | command of Commodores Conner and Perry; the admirable conduct of 
sat . Ley aeenente + Se ug. of Hoveutoer, 1831, | the whole army—regulars and velunteers—I should be happy to dwell 
his Majesty the ing Treat ain and Ireland and the E upou as they deserve ; but the steamer Princeton, with Commodore Con- 


d years, 


between 
mperor of 


All the Russias, was made to explain the stinulati : 
“ Russias, wa ‘eae J es ipulations of the treaty be-| ner on board, is under weigh, aud 1 have commenced etitidiitun ab 
tween Great Britain, Russia, and the Netherlands, signed at Londo | ° : fat, galiziag an ¢ 
he 19th ; 5 j : zondon On} vance into the interior. This may be delayed a few days, waiting the 
the 19th day of May, 1815, and included in the treaty of Vienna; and by} arrival } . . 2 ys, ng 
that convention it w reed by Great Britain ‘to a ; am DY arrival of additional means of transportation. In the meantime, a Lis | 
sr uintenen t as agreed by Great Britain ‘to secure s , nate ay maar ys eel sal , 
payment of a portion of her old Dutch debt, in considerati to Russia the | operation, by land and water, will be made on Alvarado. No lateral ex- 
Tang t be Con tall agate ys tg of the general | pedition, however, shall interfere with the grand movement towards the 
arrangements of the Congress of Vienna, to which she had given her ad- capital : 
; arrangement -h remain i ble | ce 
Pr hat th HH — te einaget _ rege We R } . Iu consideration of the great services of Coi. Totten, in the siege that 
bel = 11s House xy oat opunon, t tat ee Maving witli-| has just terminated most successfully. and the importance of his presence 
wh that adhesion, and those arrangements being, through her act, no |; —. ys ' 4 a 
rer in force, the payments from this countr sosenk ef tt " . oo at Me ishingt m, as the head of the engineer bureau, I entrust this despatch 
’ aymet I tiis ul ial debut to bi ‘specia i * al ser te 7, 1e = al Mi ak 
wald be henceforth suspended.” ie bea of “ ire, and beg to commend him to the very favourable con- 
r 1.) . sit atiou o he departinent 
He reminded the House, that he had done so at the close of last ses. | _premagt ad icine 4 : ns 
lon, When the tree state of Cracow wa ipied by R , | ve { i i! ’ iain, sir, with high respect, your most ae, 
tu racow was occupier y ktussian and Aus-| servant ' you 
itroops. Lord Palmerston theu assured the House * — WINFIELD SCO 
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city—when, in fact, from the non-arrival of our heavy metal—principally 
mortars—I was in no condition to threaten the former. 

On the return of the flag, with that reply, I at once ordered the seven 
mortars, in battery, to open upon the city. In a short time the smaller 
vessels of Commodore Perry’s squadron—two steamers and five schoon- 
ers—according to previous arrangement with him, approached the city 
within about a mile and an eighth, whence, being partially covered from 
the castle—an essential condition to their safety—they also opened a brisk 
fire upon the city. This has been continued, uninterrupted, by the mor- 
tars, and ouly with a few intermissions, by the vessels, up to nine o'clock 
this morning, when the commander very properly called them off from a 
position too daringly assumed. 

Our three remaining mortars are now (12 o’clock, m.) in battery, and 
the whole ten in activity. To-morrow, early, if the city should continue 
obstinate, batteries Nos. 4 and 5 will be ready to add their fire: Ne. 4, 
consisting of four 24-pounders and two 8 inch Paixhan guns, and No. 5 
[naval battery] of three 32-pounders and 3 8-inch Paixhans—the guns, 
officers, and sailors landed from the squadron—our friends of the navy 
being unremitting in their zealous co-operation, in wer mode and form. 

So far we know that our fire upon the city has been highly eftective— 
particularly from the batteries of 10-inch mortars, planted at about 800 
yards from the city. Including the preparation and defence of the batte- 
ries, from the beginning—now many days—and notwithstanding the 
heavy fire of the enemy, from city pos | castle—we have only had four or 
five men wounded, and one officer and one man killed, in or near the 
trenches. That officer was — John R. Vinton, of the United States 
3d artillery, one of the most talented, accomplished, and effective mem- 
| bers of the army, and who was highly distingnished in the brilliant ope- 
| rations at Monterey. He fell, last evening, in the trenches, where he was 

on duty as field and commanding officer, universally regretted. I have 
| just attended his honoured remains to a soldier’s grave—in full view of 
, the enemy and within reach ot his guns. 
Thirteen of the long-needed mortars—leaving twenty-seven, besides 
heavy guns, behind—bave arrived, and two of them landed. A heavy 
noriher then set in [at meridian } that stopped the operation, and also the 
landing of shells. Hence the fire ofthe mortar batteries has been slackened, 
since two o’clock to-day, and cannot bereiny igorated until we shall again 
have a smooth sea. In the meantime I shall leave this report open for 
| journalizing events that may occur up to the departure of the steam ship- 
of-war, the Princeton, wita Commodore Conner, who, I learn, expects to 
| leave the anchurage off Sacrificios, fur the United States, the 25th im- 
| stant. 
| March 25.—The storm having subsided in the night, we commenced 





| this forenoon, as soon as the sea became a little smooth, to land shot, and 
mortars. 

The naval battery, No. 5, was opened wi'h great activity, under Capt. 
Aulick, the second in rank of the squadron, about 10 a.m. His fire was 
continued to2 o’clock, p- im. a little before he was relieved by Capt. 

| Mavo. who landed with a fresh supply of ammunition—Capt. A. having 
exbansted the supply he had brought with him. He lost four sailors 
killed. and had one otlicer, Lieut. Baldwin, slightly hurt 

| ‘he mortar batteries, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, have tired but languidly during 
the dav for the want of shells, which are now going out from the beach 

Battery No. 4, which will mount fow 24-po muclers, and two 8-inch 
Paixhan guns, has been much delayed in the hands of the indefatigable 
engineers by the norther, that filled up the work with sand nearly as fast 
' ild be opened by the half-blinded Isborers. It w however 

n fall activity early to-morrow morning 
March 25—All the batteries, Nos. 1, 2,3, 4 and 5, are in awtul activity 
morning The « tiect is, ho aot bt, very greai, ut d I think tae ity 
cannot hold out beyond to-day To-morrow morning mavy of the ww 
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-mortare will be in a position to add their fire, when, or after the de- 
lay of some twelve hours, if no proposition to surrender should be re- 
‘ceived, I shall organize parties for carrying the city by assault. So far 
the defence has been spirited and obstinate. ; ; 

‘Fenclose a copy of a memorial received last night, signed by the con- 
gals of Great Britain, France, Spain and Prussia, within Vera Cruz, ask- 
img me to ta truce to enable the neutrals, together with Mexican 
‘women children, to withdraw from the scene of havoc about them. 
“I shall reply, the moment that an opportunity may be taken, to say—1. 
‘That a truce can only be ted on the application of Governor Morales, 

“with a view to a surrender: 2. That in sending safeguards to the differ- 
* ent consuls, beginning as far back as the 13th inst., I distinctly admon- 
“Yghed them—particularly the French and Spanish consuls—of the dangers 
That although at that date I had already refused 
to allow any person whatsoever to pass the line of investment either way, 
‘yet the blockade had been left open to the consuls and other neutrals to 
j out to their respective ae of war up to the 22d instant; and, 4th. 
‘ f shall enclose to the memorialists a copy o' my summons to the governor, 
“to show that I had fully considered the impending hardships and distreases 
* of the place, including those of women and children, before one gun had 
been fired in that direction. The intercourse between the neutral ships 
ef war and the city was stopped at the last mentioned date by Commo- 
dore Perry, with my concurrence, which I placed on the ground that that 
intercourse could not fail to give to the enemy moral aid and comfort. 
It will be seen from the memorial, that our batteries have already had 
a terrible effect on the city, (also known through other sources,) and 
hence the inference that a surrender must soon be proposed. In haste, 
I have the honour to remain, sir, with high respect, your most obedieut 
servant, INFIELD SCOTT. 
To Hon. Wu. L. Marcy, Secretary of War. 


U. S. rLac suip MisstssiPrPt, 
At anchor near Vera Cruz, March 29, 1847. 
Sir: It is with infinite satisfaction I announce to you that the city of 
Vera Cruz and the castle of San Juan de Ulloa were this day occupied by 
garrisons of United States troops. Detachments from the army and 
mavy, with the flotilla, were in motion early in the morning, and the 
American colours were hoisted on the forts of the city and castle at 12 
" @’clock, under a simultaneous salute from all the large vessels of the 
uadron. 
“Enclosed is a copy of the articles of capitulation. 
I have the honour to be, most respectfully, your obd't servant, 
M. C. PERRY, 
Commanding Home Squadron. 
Hon. John Y. Mason, Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 


1 p. m., Marcu 29, 
Within the Castle of San Juan de Ulloa. 

I rite this within the castle. The batteries in the city are now salu- 
ting. The American flags are already hoisted on two forts of the city. 
The American colours will be next displayed on the castle. 

M. C. PERRY. 

During the bombardment of Vera Cruz, our army have thrown the fol- 
lowing number and size of shells and shot: 

Army Battery. 
3000 ten-inch shells, - - : ° 
500 round shot, - - 


- - 90 lbs. each. 
25 Ibs. each. 


200 eight-inch howitzer shells, - + + 68 lbs. each. 
Gen. Patterson's Navy Battery. 
1000 Paixhan shot,’ - - : : ° - 68 lbs. each. 


800 round shot, - : . : 2 Ft 


Musqutto Fleet, Capt. T'atnall. 
1200 shot and shell, averaging - - - - 62 (Ibs. each 
Making in all 6,700 shot and shell, weighing 403,590 lbs. 

The destruction in the city is most awful—one half of it is destroyed. 
Houses are blown to pieces and furniture scattered in every direction— 
the streets torn up, and the strongest buildings seriously damaged. 

ee 


HALIFAX AND QUEBEC RAILROAD. 


Considerations for the Legislatures of British North America, by G. R. 

Young, Halifax. 

CAPITAL COST AND RETURNS. 

Cost or Raitroap.—550 miles at £5000 per mile, £2,750,000 Cur- 
yency, say 3 millions to include extras. 

-To be raised by a grant from Her Majesty’s Government, in return 
for the transit of troops, mails, military stores, &c &c., £1,500,000.— 
The grant could be favourably urged at the present time—in consequence 
of the distresses in Ireland. A part of the capital now about to be ex- 
pended there, might be judiciously applied to the construction of this 
Railroad :—it would provide for the surplus population, and settle the 
forest land of New Brunswick and Canada East; grants from the Colonial 
Legislatures, and by subscription of Stock, on the pledge of lands to be 
sold to the Company by the three Provinces of Canada, New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, £1,550,000. Total £3,000,000. 

Lannps.—Nova Scotia to sell, 100,000 acres, New Brunswick 3,000,000 
acres, Canada, 1,000,000 acres. Butthese not to be paid for till the re- 
tarne of the Railway, and the sales of the lands, yield a surplus, after 

ment of interest and the annual expenses of working ;—Company to 
be bound to sell lands at a moderate price, and to promote an extensive 
and healthy scheme of emigration. 


Cost oF Workine.—By estimate in New England, the annual cost of 
working a Railway has been found to be equal to $1200—L.300 a mile, at 
350 miles, equal to L.165,000 a year. 


Torat AnnuaL Exrense.—Interest on L.1,500,000 (the Government 
to give 14 millions, as above, in lieu of the transit of troops, &c.) at 34 
per cent, L.52,500 ; cost of working, L. 165,000. Total, L.217,500. 

Inpucement TO Oapitaists.—1 Grants of Lands. 2. Pledge of pay- 
ment of interest on capital by three Legislatures, say Canada, one-half ; 
New Brunswick, one-iourth ; Nova Scotia, one-fourth ; Capital to be ex- 
pended in Nova Scotia, say 135 miles, L.735,000 New Brunswick, 235 
miles ; 1,1,445,000 ; Canada, 150 miles, L.820,000. ‘Total, L.3,000,000. 
In equity each Legislature should pledge their funds for the payment of 
the interest in proportion to the amount of capital expended, within the 
limits of their repective Provinces. 

AcTION REQUIRED ON THE PARTOF THE LeGisLatuRE.—1l. Grant of lands 
on the terms above stated. 2. The right ceded to the company of enter- 
ing on public lands to take wood and materials required for construction. 
3. Pledge for the payment of interest on the following terms :—1. Con- 
ditional on the grant of one million and a-half by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 2. That the capital be subscribed for the completion of the whole 

‘work. 3. Security to be given that the line from Halifax to Quebec be 
laid in 5 years. ; : 

By this course the Legislature, although satisfied of its practicability, 
its importance, and its yielding and adequate return, still leave these 

uestions to be decided by the Government and capitalists, here and in 

t Britain. In consideration of this Railroad being laid, they secure 

the payment of 34 per cent interest on the capital of 14 millions for the 
pertod of ten years, in the following proportions, that is to say :— 

Novae Bootie, 2... 2.0. cc0c ce cece cece ccs ccce cece cece £13,125 a year. 


32 lbs. each. 





Now Brunswick, .. .. 2.002 cece cccces cccces cccccc ces 13,125 “ 
OONGdB, ooo coe 2c ccce cccces cccces cocces cose cccccsees 25,250 
£51,500 
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{. Because no Com y with branches is yet organized. 2. It is a pro- 
jecturing through [a Provinces—no act passed by one Legislature 
could give title or interest beyond the bounds of its own territory. 
3. The necessary grants of land are not yet obtained—all the terms to be 
settled—prices, payments, conditions, &c. 4. British Government would 
not grant a million and a-half, without the protection of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. 5. Capitalists in London and here to be consulted, system of em- 
igration to be settled, and amount of stock, shares, management of Com- 
pany, &c. The interests of the Provinces to be protected by delegates 
and agents and limited by instructions. After the fires Legislatures have 
passed on the project, their agents to meet, and the interests of each tobe 
caccey guarded—regulations for fares—publications of returns, and the 
right of purchase by government after a certain number of years, to be 

rescribed. A Company to be formed in London, with branches at Hal- 
ifax, St. John, and Quebec—regulated as above by Imperial Act, and 
sanctioned by the Provincial Legislatures,—uniformity of action would 
thus be secured. 

ConsipERaTion oF Capitatists.—The cost of Railway will be lessened 
in these Provinces. Ist. By a free gift of wood and other materials ob- 
tained from the Crown Lands. 2nd. By the offer made by Proprietors 
to give the land required for the Railway, free of charge. 3rd. By the 
Legislature excepting all articles required for its construction from any 
colonial imposts, &c. 4th. By no parliamentary or legal expenses being 
incurred to any great extent. 

Sxscurity ror Intergst.—lst. By a grant from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ofone million and a half to aid in the construction, for which no in- 
terest would be required to be paid. 2nd. By the pledge of four millions 
of acres of wilderness lands, which, if the Railway did not pay at once, 
might be sold to afford an interest for the first ten years. 3rd. By the 
funds of the Legislature being pledged to pay interest for ten years on the 
capital expended 

ouRcES oF IncomE.—-The three Provinces made the great highway 
between Europe and the Atlantic States and the West. From Valentia 
Bay to Boston,—passage to Canseau from Valentia,—1650 geog., and 1800 
stat. miles, at 300 geog. miles by steam a day, 54 days. To Halifax, 6 
days; from Halifax to Boston, 600 miles by Railway, at 25 miles an hour, 
1 day; inall 7 days. Cost, £2 10s., stg.—£3 2s. 6d., cv. By steamer, 
38 to 45 hours; Cost, now, £5. 

To Quesec.—To Halifax, as above, 6 days. Quebec, 550 miles by 
Railway, 22 hours—Cost, 46s. 2d stg.—£2 15s. 6d., aow, to Boston—38 
to 45 hours. Boston to Quebec, 2 days. Passage about £4 10s. To 
Halifax, as above, 6 days. Boston, 24 hours, to New York, 10 hours, 
making 24 hours, To New York,—7 days, 10 hours. By steam direct 
from Vailentia to Boston, 11 to 12 days. If the speed of 40 miles an 
hour were obtained on the Railway, the time from Halifax to St. John, 
N. B., would be 6 1-2 hours, Boston, 15 hours, Quebec 14 hours, New 
York, 24 hours. Time thence from Valentia to New York, 7 days! 

1. Travellers from the West and Atlantic States to Europe. 2. Passen- 

ers and trade from province to province, on business or pleasure. 3. 
Euignats from Great Britain to New Brunswick and to Canada. 4. 
Passengers and way trade from Settlement. 5. Passengers for pleasure, 
from the Provinces to the States, and from the States to the Provinces. 
The travellers from the South now visiting Montreal and Quebec, would 
follow the route of the Lower Provinces, and return by the way of St. 
John and Halifax. 6. Light Goods from Europe landed at Halifax for 
consumption in New Brunswick and Canada. 7. West India produce, 
rum, sugar and coffee, from the lower ports to Canada. 8. Fish, &c., 
from the lower ports to the interior. 9. Canada produce from Quebec 
for the supply of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, flour, pork, beef, 
peas, &c. 10. Shipments of Canadian produce from Quebec via Halifax 
and St. John, to Great Britain. 

Returns TO THE Provinces.—Actual profit on expenditure of 3 mil- 
lions. 2. Increase of population and of ccilfal mechanics. 3. Increased 
value of Real Estate in the cities and throughout the line. 4. Increase of 
trade, agricultural improvement and facilities of Mining uperations. 5 
Increase of exports to United States, cord-wood—to West Indies, lumber, 
&c.—to Great Britain, deals, battens, &c. 6. Made the highway to 
Europe—and consequently the field of commercial speculation, both in 
the West and Atlantic States. 7. Effect inexpanding and vivifying the Co- 
lowial mind and intelligence, placing our population on an equality with 
that of the New England States. 8. Beneficial effect on the admiuistra- 
tion of our local affairs—by creating union, a general feeling, and a wider 
field for the exertions of public men. 9. Large establishments may be 
formed in Halifax and St. John to supply the interior and Quebec with 
light goods from England and Europe,—as at New York and in the cities 
at the mouth ofthe Elbe and the Rhine. Bulk will be broken in these, 
aud goods pass into the interior to meet the demand. The supply being 
a the accumulation of large stocks, and the loss of interest thus 
saved. 

Returns to Nova-Scotia.—Of the annual cost of maintenance 217,- 
500/.—Nova Scotia would be required to yield, say 4th—54,375/. per 
annum. Passengers from Truro and Amherst now 20s and 40s by stage, 
would be reduced to Truro by Ist class, 5s 3d; 3rd class, 3s 6d; from 
Awherst by Ist class 11s 3d, by 3rd do 5s 8d. It would embrace all the 
travellers from the Eastern Counties, and from Prince Edward Island,— 
according to the present number of travellers, this would yield 18,400/, 
per annum. 

The freight of a barrel of Flour, from Halifax to Truro now costs 5s 3d, 
would be reduced to 6d—a ton of Hay 30s to 1ls 3d—a Chaldron of 
Coal, from Onslow, more now than its value to 6s 3d 1 M. feet of dry 
Lumber now 70s to 7s—a tub of Butter 60lbs now 1s 9d to 5d and 
other articles in proportion. 

Consumption in Halifax of Agricultural produce alone, 25,000/, at 12/ 
10s per head, 312,500/. Say the freight of this—beef, pork, hay, oats and 
potatoes—124 per ct. value 95254. 

To these add,—Freight of goods from Halifax to Amherst. Do. West 
India produce.—Do. Materials for shipbuilding. Do. Deals, lumber, 
battens, &c., to Halifax, this would grow into a valuable trade. Do. 
Cordwood for shipment to Boston, &c. Do. Coals from Onslow. Do. 
Manures, marsh mud, limestone, &c. from the Basin of Mine to a circle 
of 10 or 12 miles round. Add to this the increase of trade and transit of 
passengers, in consequence of the facilities of the Railway. 


Return To New Bruyswicx.—Trade and passengers from Dorchester, 
Sussex Vale &c., to St. John, agricultural produce, British goods and West 
India produce. Do Petticodiac and thence to the coasts in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. Coal trade from the Grand Lake Settlement of her East- 
ern territory. ‘Timber trade, lumber, deals, battens, shipbuilding timber, 
short and long distances from the interior to the osoesng peste. Trade, 
passengers, freight, &c., upward to Grand Falls and Madawaska for 
population, and for lumbering parties. The minerals of New Brunswick 
are free for public enterprise and competition—those of Nova Scotia are 
held now by the General Mining Association of London. The Westmore- 
land coal field is 70 miles in length—the great coal field of New Bruns- 
wick extends over an area of 5000 square miles. It is believed that if an 
easier access were afforded, American capitalists would be induced to 
speculate in the coal fields and iron ores of this Province, and reduce the 
price of coals both there and in Nova Scotia. The Railroad would faci- 
litate operations. 

Returns To Canapa.—Trade and passengersto River Du Loup. Pop- 
ulation on the line, 125,000, 30,000, capable of travelling, 1 trip each 
year to and fro—60,000 passengers at 10s 30,000/. Agricultural produce 
to Quebec, beef, pork, hay, butter, milk, fruit, poultry,&c., Cordwood, 
deals, battens, lumber, &c. 55,000/ of British West India goods passed 
Iast year from Quebec acroas to Metis and Black River to supply lumber- 





|ers. By the settlement of the forests to the South and East of River du 


Before any demand is made, all returns from the Railway and sales of | Loup—these sources of revenue would be largely increased. A large 


lands to be credited. These large expenditures of capital would so in- | portion of the wealth 


classes from Quebec, Montreal, as far west as 


crease the revenues of these Provinces, as to enable them to pay the sums | Toronto, come to the Siow du Loup to enjoy sea-bathing—this travelling 
required, independent of their present sources altogether—that is to say, | Would be a large source of income. 


the expenditure of the capital would of itself create a surplus revenue 
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Whatever the name of the vessel, she was burnt to’the water's edge, and 


all hands lost.” 

In relation to the seizure of some English vessels at Oporto, under pre- 
tence of having violated the blockade orders, the Liverpool Mail says : 

“ It has created a great sensation among the merchants here. A more 
palpable robbery was never committed; the port was blockaded at a 
time when it was impossible to leave the harbour, and notice was given that 
atter the 20th, all vessels which had not left the port would be seized, the 
blockading party knowing at the same time that the weather and the bar 
would inevitably Prevent their leaving.” 

In the House of Commons, the great Cracow debate, which lasted sev- 
eral days, was concluded, by Mr. Hume withdrawing the motion which 
brought the subject under discussion of the House. 

ARRIVAL oF THE Saran Sanps.—The screw steamship Sarah Sands 
which left New York, Feb. 24, arrived at Liverpool on the 17th ult. 
Some of her machinery gave out on the passage, which occasioned some 
detention, and she met with heavy gales—but she accomplished the pas- 
sage in twenty days and ten hours. She was nearly six days without 
using her steam-power. It is said that her consumption of fuel is very 
small, and the machinery, with some trifling defects which can be easily 
remedied, worked admirably. The ship is perfectly easy, and could carry 
a large amount of canvas in heavy weather. The ship willreturn imme- 
diately to New York. 

Dreaprut Exr.osion.—A fire damp explosion took place in a large 
coal mine at Barnsley, by which 73 individesla were instantly destroyed! 
Forty-two of the bodies were interred in one grave, in rows six abreast 
and seven deep. 

It is stated that Queen Victoria, who is very properly a great advocete 
for propriety, has intimated to certain noble and titled brides, who 
thought proper to consent to clandestine unions, that their attendance at 

her Majesty’s drawing-rooms will not, for the present, be expected. 

All the accounts agree that the distresses in Ireland and suffering of the 
propio are unmitigated, and surpass all tiat the imagination can picture. 

d it is sad to learn that the spring sowing has hardly begun in a ma- 
jority ofthe rural districts. No provision is therefore made for the en- 
suing year. The Cork Examiner says:— 

“From the melancholy accounts we receive, day after day, from gentle- 
men of undoubted accuracy and intelligence, of the general neglect of 
this propitious season for cultivation of the land—of the extensive tracts 
of country that are still untouched by the plough, spade or harrow—of 
the stupid apathy and sullen pa ee! that seem to hang, like a dark cloud, 
over the minds of all classes—landlords, middlemen and farmers—we 
are reluctantly compelled to believe that the present season of calamity 
is but the precursor of one more terrfble, more appalling, more destruc- 
tive to human life.” 

_ The tide of emigration, it is also said by the Liverpool Mercury, “ con- 
tinues to flow with a rapidity truly fearful, when it is considered that the 
class of emigrants is altogether composed of the more sound and healthy 
portion of society. The comfortable farmers, the temperate, industrious, 
and saving, the young and able-bodied men, the possessors of a small capi- 
tal—these are the individuals who are flying from their native country 
= if it were plague-smitten. What will be the end of it all, God only 

nows !” 

_Mr. O’Connett.—The London correspondent of the Cork Reporter 
gives a gloomy version of the effects of change of air on Mr. O'Connell's 
constitution. The writer says: “ After the first short rally was over, 
he relapsed into his former excessively depressed and nervous state, and 
has continued so ever since, gradually sinking, and settling more firmly 
in the conviction that his case is hopeless. Hie voice has failed, and he 
spends most of his time in devotional exercises. 
however, say that his health is improved. 

The statement of the London Morning Post, that Parliament will be 
dissolved on the Ist of June, is now said to be incorrect. 

An English paper says, ‘there are at this moment in London three 
pretenders, viz: the Count de Montemolin, as iring to the crown of 
Spain ; Don Miguel, aspiring to that of Fartaget ; and Prince Louis Na- 
yaa entertaining hopes of yet wearing a revolutionary diadem in 

rance.”’ 

Queen Victoria appointed the 24th of March to be observed throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland asa day of General Fast and Humiliation, in 
consequence of a “ grievous scarcity and dearth of divers articles of sus- 
tenanceand necessaries of life.’’ 

Accounts from Algeria to the 17th of March, mention further defections 
from Abd-el-Kader, But nothing specific respecting that redoubtable chief 
himeelf, or his movements. 

The Emperor of Russia, it is said, intends to make Poland into a Vice- 
royalty, under the Grand Duke Michael. Sweden has been induced to 
explain away its protest against the incorporation of Cracow, and in all 
probability the Porte al lace to follow the example. In White Russia 
there has been a rising of the peasantry againstthe nobles, and massacres 
of the latter somewhat similar to those in Austrian Gallicia, and the Gov- 
ernment is supposed to have, directly or indirectly, some hand in insti- 
gating the serfs to these excesses. 

In Spain, the Cabinet has been internally convulsed forsome time past, 
but is now vronounced convalescent. The speech of Mendizabel, in 
condemnation of the policy of France as regards the Montpensier mar- 
riage, is creating very considerable sensation at present among the politi- 
cal circles of Madrid. 

In Portugal the civil war continues. Saldanha still remains in his en- 
campment, about five leagues distant from Oporto. In the capital, the 
Royalists are recruiting their forces by a very vigorous system of impress- 
ment. The loyalty of the subject seems to require the argument of force 
to induce him to arm for his Queen and country. Four English vessels, 
freighted with wine, have been captured, as they left Oporto, by the 
blockading squadron, and have been carried as prizes to Lisbon. The 
lawfulness of the seizure is denied, ou the ground that the decree consti- 
tuting the blockade was not intimated to the Consuls at Oporto, and that 
= owners were not bound to be cognizant of its publication in the 

iario. 

Dreaprut Catamity.—The Grand Ducal Theatre at Carlsruhe was 
destroyed by fire on the Ist of March. There was a large audience when 
the fire broke out, and a dreadful scene ensued. Many were trampled to 
death in seeking to effect their escape. The number of the dead and 


missing amounts to upward of seventy ; among whom were many persons 
of distinction. 


Cxuotera.—A letter from Oroom iah, dated Nov. 24, states that the 
cholera broke out at Tabreez on the 13th of October, where it raged a 
month, causing from 300 to 450 deaths a day, during a great part of that 
time. On the 25th it appeared at Oroomiah, and at the date of the let- 
ter, many persons had fi len victims to the terrible disease, but its rava- 
ges had nearly ceased. The disease raged greatly among the Mussul- 
mans. The Missionaries, during its visitation, repaired to their healthy 
retreat at Mount Seir, which the cholera did not reach. 

The Circassians have nearly exterminated the Achenes, a native tribe 
in alliance with Russia. The Achenes were at Cassaban, where the Cir- 


— fell upon them and put 5000 men, women, and children, to the 
sword. 


Later accounts, 


Exchange at New York on Lon«ton, at 60 days, 104 8-4 a 105. 
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TENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 17, 1847. 








Since our last we have received intelligence from England a few days 
later, by the Washington Irving, which has arrived at Boston in a remark- 
ably short passage. : 


The newsis not in any essential degree changed. The accounts from 








, — Ireland continue of the same gloomy character, and cannot be expected 
be orn to justify, and provide for, the pledge made for the payment of LATEST NEWS. to improve for some months to come. Parliament continues most 
est. , ‘ , . ’ 

° . * s : P j , : ’ : . 7 : |actively engage > 28 of the country; we scarcely re- 
_ So far as Nova Scotia is concerned, the Legislature and peopie would rhe ship Washington Irving arrived at Boston on Saturday morning last | Y engag ae the busine + vat ay Bits ie 
in fact derive a large profit, for First, the line would be laid at once from | at seven o'clock, after a remarkably short passage. She brings Liverpool collect a session in which so much business was performed, and so little 
. . 5 . - 1 . ¢ ad ~ s 2° . . on . . 
the Atlautic to the interior—say from Halifax to Truro—and thence to | dates of March 21st. | time consumed in party dissensions. The change is a most gratifying 
Amloerst By the time it reached Gay’s River the cars of course would Her news is of interest, as it will be seen that Cotton, Flour and Grain | one. 
be put in operation, and the benefit of a railway begin to be felt—and so } are all reported as falling. The quotations by the telegraph are very Mr. Hume’s resolutions on the subject of the Cracow affair, alter 
f or every mile of its further progress. The line may be completed in| limited, but they are sufficient to show the character of her advices. mies ; wt ads , N ; ee i : 
four years,—in two years it would be completed to the boundary line of The Sarah Sands arrived at Liverpool on the 18th. She would return | ™4 h debate, have been withdrawn; enough having been said to ¢ 
New Brunsw ick ; aud while L735,000 of capital had been introduced | April Ist. the opinion of the people and of the Parliament of England on this ques- 
and expended in the Province, all that the Legislature would be required Parliame nt has been engaged on the ns Ten Hours’ Bill.” It was refer-| tion, The act has mev with unqualified reprobation, but nothing further 
to pay, would be two years interest, or L13,125 per year, in all L26,250;) red to a Committee, and after one division all its clauses passed with il : 1: n of blic di Lott P 
Aad -_ 2 <i. fn i will ensue t 1 this expression of public disap E 
for two years. The same results would follow to New Brunswick. She | cheers. The r port was subsequently brought up and ordered ior con. | vill ensue than this expre pubic a pprobation. 
would derive an immediate and large profit from the expenditure of | sideration on the 21st of April. [he ten hours Factory Bill has been carried, even against a dive: ty ol 
L1,445,000, oe nerd sale and settlement of her eastern forests—from the Tue Campria.—The steamship Cambria arrived at Live rpool on the | opinion among the ministers themselves. Sir R. Peel, Sir James Graliam 
increase ation and re —the ' { her *s and | 16 ing bee ts od o1 r ao a] . cat, * : ' , 
tncrease to popu 0 — to her ¢ xports the opening of her mines ar A th ult., having been detained on her passage by falling in with icc and other leading men, are opposed to it, but there is such an wrray 
the enlargement of her trade. To Canada East the same benefits would Phe Liverpool Mail of the 20th says, “it was reported on ‘change yes- : 7 +: f aie oe is 
be extended. terday that the large ship seen on fire in the chaunel last week was the manuy party in its favour, that, like negro emancipation, It will bect 
Acts of Incorporation passed by the Legislature are not ¢ xpedient. | Glenelg, laden with breadstuffs from America, and bound for Ireland. | 4!aw ere long. We should certainly rather allow such questions to re 
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gulate themselves. If persons wish to work eleven or twelve hours in. 
stead of ten, that is their own pleasure. But it ia said that children are 
sometimes compelled to work beyond their strength, and to the injury of 
their health by cruel parents; it may be eo in some cases, but it cannot 
be very general. 

We have given a short discussion which took place in the House of 
Commons on moving the Navy Estimates, on the subject of iron steam 
vessels of war. An idea prevails that an iron vessel is less safe in action 
than a wooden one, and that this was proved when the French and Eng- 
lish squadrons engaged the Buenos Ayrean batteries on the Parana. The 
question, however, would seem to be unsettled, as some officers are for 
and others against the employment of such vessels. Of the durability of 
iron vessels there is no doubt; and their cheapness and the ease with 
which they are kept in repair is remarkable; still the comparative effect 
of shot when passing through them is undecided, and the point must be 
tested by further experience or fresh experiments. 

The good understanding is in a great degree restored between the 


cabinets of France and England. The Count St. Aulaire, the French Am- 


bassador at the court of St. James’s, visits Lord Palmerston as usual, and 
accepts his hospitalities. 

The case of scandal, which has caused so much remark in all the Eu- 
ropean journals relative to the King of Bavaria and a Spanish dancer of 
the name of Senoral. ola Montes, receives full confirmation by the publi- 
cation of the protest of the Bavarian cabinet, which they addressed to the 
king when tendering their resignations. The document is one of the 
most curious and remarkable that has occurred in modern times. The influ- 
ence which this female has acquired over the royal mind is surprising, so 
much so that doubts are entertained of the king’s sanity. 

In the army estimates brought forward by Mr Fox Maule, he adverted 
to the moral condition of the soldier. Much has been done for his com- 

fert already, and the system of giving commissions to non-commissioned 
officers has been acted upon quite extensively, and so far with good ef- 
fects. Normal schools are to be established, and a plan of military col 
onization is to be adopted forthwith. The Times thus speaks of the lat- 
ter scheme, which is to be tried in New Zealand. 

“Certain soldiers will, on completing their period of fifteen years’ ser- 
vice, and receiving good characters from their Colonels, be entitled each 
to one or two acres ot land in New Zealand. Their passage will be paid, 
they will be provided with cottages, and they will be guaranteed an ade- 
quate amount of wages. They will be liable to be called on to do duty as 
out-pensioners, and will wear the out-pensioner’s uniform; they will af- 
ter seven years’ residence be entitled to the fee-simple of their cottages 
and land. Their locations will be under the supervision ofretired milita- 
ry officers. Such is the outline of the plan; to which, as to any other 
plan, it would be easy to start objections; but it has many good points. 
it bears on it the impress of order, arrangement, and discipline. It be- 
stows a permanent reward for labours often poorly requited in proportion 
to their length and importance. It makesa good character a condition 
absolutely necessary to insure the reward. It associates the possession 
of property with the discharge of duties, and makes the protection of the 
colony and the defence of the Crown the natural services of a milita 
tenure. It provides the nucleus of a militia for a growing colony; but it 
also prevents the inconvenience and danger which would arise from the 
residence of a disorderly, licentious soldiery. It is the plan which was 
originally prepared for, but unfortunately not carried out in British 
North America.” 

Navy Estimates— House of Commons, March 5. 

A vote was next proposed on the navy estimates, upon which 

Sir H. DOUGLAS expressed his regret that a vote had not been pro- 
posed by the Secretary to the Admiralty for the purpose of defraying 
the expense of a number of efficient reserve seamen, whose services 
might be available in cases of emergency. He approved of the conduct 

of France with respect to her marine, in sacrificing all notions of econo- 
my in her determination to make that particular Lenesh of her power 
perfect and effective. It was of very considerable importance that the 
defences of this country should also be looked to, even though we had no 
intention of going to war. 

Sir C. NAPIER said he perfectly concurred in every thing which had 
fallen from his hon. and gallant friend near him (Sir H. Douglas), that 
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The total loss sustained by the Americans throughout the whole opera- 
tions, from the landing of the troops to the surrender of the two places, 
amounts to no more than sixty-five men in killed and wounded. 

We have in former numbers adverted to the peculiarities of this war 
from its commencement; and these last operations have been equally pro- 
lific in anomalies. The United States have frequently expressed a de- 
sire to make peace, but the invariable reply of the Mexicans has been 
that they disdained to negotiate, or even to listen to proposals of any 
kind, “until the fleets of the United States were withdrawn from the 
coast, and the troops from the territories of Mexico.” This resolution 
seemed to be fixed and immovable, even after the powerful expedition 
was set on foot for the conquest of Vera Cruz and its protecting castle. 
It was then, but reasonable to suppose that the Mexicans intended to 
make a formidable defence—that sort of death-like resistance, which be- 
came a people fighting for their national existence. But the result mani 
fested the reverse. The Mexican commander is said to have had 4000 
men under his command, yet he permitted his opponent to land his 
troops without opposition, notwithstanding his own proximity—the tre- 
mendous state of the surf, and the furious northers that were blowing and 
upsetting the boats of his enemy. The castle itself, which commands the 
town, and would have rendered it untenable had it fallen into the pos- 
session of Gen. Scott, was not provisioned. And although it has for ages 
borne the reputation of being an impregnable fortress, it surrendered 
without testing its strength—the whole fire, or nearly so, having been 
concentrated on the town. No field force was provided to annoy the in- 
vading army by night attacks on its rear, notwithstanding the army was 
for some days rendered almost powerless by the fury of the northers, and 
cut off from its communication with the fleet. The only Mexican force 
that appeared was found posted on the opposite side of the bridge 
which spans a river nine miles distant; and this furce was attacked by 
Col. Harney, and put to a disgracefal flight. The night attack of Gen. 
Jackson onthe British force at New Orleans, proves how formidable such 
forays are when resolutely made on an invading enemy before he has had 
time te secure himse!f. Such was the defence made by these boasting 
people during the convulsive throes of their suffering country. 

We believe, however, that Vera Cruz and the castle must have sur- 
rendered, ultimately, however well defended. The powerful artillery 
of General Scott—the quality of his troops, and the efliciency of the fleet 
which co-operated with him, together with the skill of the two command- 
ers, justified the anticipation of sucha result. The castle, although deemed 
impregnable in former days, when the calibre of battery cannon seldom 
exceeded 18 and 24 pounders, would not be impregnable against 68 
and 92 pound shot and shells. This fact will form an important con- 
sideration in all future wars. The improvements in warfare have been 
chiefly aggressive, while the defensive capabilities have remained station- 
ary ornearly so. The walls of fortresses and the sides of ships have not 
increased in strength or thickness, but cannon and shells have doubled 


sideration in all future wars. Frigate actions will, in all probability, here- 
after terminate in a few minutes; and fortifications which might be ex- 
pected to hold out for weeks may be reduced in a few days. In European 
warfare—if we except the surprising results of SirCharles Napier’s at- 
tacks on Acre and Beyrout, and which terminated in accordance with 
our theory—only one case has occurred to test the value of modern can- 
| non, and that was the siege of Antwerp. Antwerp was supposed to be 
| one of those fortresses which are usually called impregnable. It was 
constructed by French engineers—by Carnot we believe—yet when 
fairly invested by Marshal Gerard its walls speedily crumbled to dust 
| under the fire of the Paixhan guns, and the garrison under Chasse, al- 
| though they defended the place with great obstinacy, surrendered at dis 


| cretion. 








Scott and Commodore Perry, together with the articles of capitulation. 


in their size and potency. This fact, we say, will form an important con- | 





—————— — — 
uperiorcharacter. Unhappily,the very poor and destitute have not the 
means of emigrating, but the distress is so general, that thousands of 
those who have some means left, are looking forward to an early remuval 
from the places of their birth to those promised lands which they hear of 
#0 much, and which, by the modern improvements in navigation, are now 
brought sonear to them. The British journals inform us that it is the 
class of small farmers that may be expected, and they will bring with 
them means, industry, and intelligence. They are exactly the kind of 
people adapted to the North American Provinces; they are generally 
well skilled in dairy business, which the soil, climate, and situation of 
these Provinces offers such facilities for pursuing. The quantity of 
land adapted to this branch of agricultural industry is incalculable, but 
railroads are necessary, in many cases, to gain access to them. As the 
timber trade must, in process of time, of necessity diminish, it seems 
proper to look to other articles for export; there are none 80 easily 
found, and so likely to prove successful as those manufactured from the 
produce of the cow. These ideas we have put forward before, and ‘we 
repeat them now because they appear to us more applicable and more in 
unison with the peculiarity of the times than at any former period. 
The following is Captain Robinson’s letter: 
ST. ANDREWS RAILROAD. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBION. 
Tremont House, Boston, March’31st, 1847. 

Sir : The House of Assembly have given to us, the road 60 feet broad wher- 
ever it passes through crown lands, (which we calculate will be about 40 
miles out of the 78,) with 200 feet on each side of the same; and at every 
10 miles, 500 feet by 50 more for depots, &c. Also, 20,000 acres of land 
on each side of the road, in alternate lots, when the railroad to Woodstock 
is completed; guaranteeing, at the same time, 5 per cent. interest for ten 
years upon £ 100,000, after the railroad to Woodstock shall be in operation. 
This much has passed into law; but we have every reason to suppose, 
when we are actually at work, the House of Assembly will give us an an- 
nual grant of £5,000 in addition. The Governor has given an order to 
withhold the sale of crown lands, two miles on each side of the railroad, for 
the present, to prevent speculators taking advantage of the measure, and 
with a view to locate the emigrants employed on the works, and others 
(actually wishing to settle and cultivate) thereon. Mr. Perley and myself 
are deputed by the Board of Directors to proceed to England to, if possible,’ 
negociate a loan from Government under the new law to that effect, and also 
to get some stock taken up in the English market. It interferes not with 
any other line, for it is our intention at least to carry it to the Grand Falls, 
and there, in my humble opinion, it must fall into any line that proceeds to 
Canada. Should not the great Trunk be in progress by that time, it is our 
intention to carry it to Quebec. I will just put down a few out of the 
many advantages of our line, (which must be evident to any one who will 
take a map of the British colonies in his hand,) and inclose it with this 
note. I beg to state, also, we have £35,000 subscribed, £20,000 about the 
neighbourhood of St. Andrew’s, and 4 per cent. called in on the first week 
in May next. 

The transit of a barrel of flour now to Woodstock, by the river St. John, 
is generally this: 
Eastport (Maine) to St. John’s, by water, - - - - 56 








St. John’s to Fredericton, - ° > ° * » 85 

From Fredericton to Woodstock, - - - - - 70 

At a cost of 12s. per barrel, - - - - miles 211 
PER RAILROAD. 

From Eastport to St. Andrew’s, - - - - - 14 

St. Andrew’s per Railroad, - - - . - 80 

At a cost of 3s. 6d. P - - - - 94 


Hence a barrel of flour, pork, and other produce, will have to travel 117 
miles farther by the present route than by our contemplated railway; and 
the average time with shipping and unshipping would be about ten days, 
the other in as many hours—besides, the former mode of conveyance is 
only available about six months in the year. 

Transit of timber would be a much larger saving, especially when the 
|road reaches the Grand Falls; then the advantage would be immense. 
| Timber passing through the Grand Falls, and in its transit down to Frederic- 
| ton, is continually bruised, lost, and stolen. At Fredericton it is boomed 





there was not only a necessity for having a reserve of seamen, but that | But to return to Mexico. While these events were occurring at Vera | and taken to ladinn Towa on rafts, (above the Tyke of Ti. ebay) Bat this 


oo ie ¢ : 043 
our coast defeuces ought to be perfected. And he disagreed with every | Cruz, the infatuated inhabitants of the capital were engaged in another -maee jig is conmn-sexen Serr celibeed Sy teeter en, am nna 
word that had fallen from the hon. member for Coventry (hear, and | of those revolutions which have disgraced and depopulated the nation. | down, at a heavy expense and large loss in quantity ; these losses, &c. 


laughter,) who had accused them of not paying sufficient attention to 
the expenditure of the country. But if there was not a proper force 
kept up in this country he should like to know how the hon. member’s 
notions of economy would tally with such an event as that of France 
sending 50,000 or 60,000 men into this country (laughter). He could not 
help expressing his gratification at the very able manner in which the 
Secretary to the Admiralty had brought forward the navy estimates for 
the present year. 


The hon. and gallant officer here referred to a pamphlet which he held 

in his hand, and which stated that a great a. expense was incurred 
by this country in building ships; that a careful revision of the dock- 
yard system was necessary, and some reformation was absolutely called 
for in changing a — by which so much confusion was created, so 
much time lost, and so much expense incurred. He would divide the 
house if he did not get the assurance that a system different from that 
which was now pursued would be adopted. He asked whether a num- 
ber of vessels that he could specify were fitted as vessels of war? They 
had been told that iron conte were to be preferred to timber vessels, 
when the fact was that it was difficult to preserve iron vessels. And yet 
33 of thes) had been built. (hear.) He wished to know was there an 
intentiun to revise the articles of war, and make them somewhat more 
humane than they were at present. He also thought that ship carpen- 
ters ought to be better paid than they were. He again asked, were iron 
vessels tit for war, when a bullet went through them as if they: were a 
bit of brown paper? 

Captain BERKELEY said that he preferred giving the opinion of the 
board rather than of an individual. It was oaid they did not intend to 
build any more iron vessels except for packet service. He said the ex- 
periment made proved that iron vessels were not fit for war. It was 
shown that the greater the resistance the greater the damage effected by 


| With the enemy on the soil of the country, blood was flowing in the | amount (vide newspapers) to 40 or 50,000 tons annually, and at a cost of 
streets of Mexico, shed by the fratricidal hands of her own citizens ; nay, | 258. a ton. 


more, while the bombardment of Vera Cruz was in progress, its comman- 
der Morales, it is said, was deposed by the troops and citizens, and another 
officer put in his place, who gave up the town and signed the act of 
capitulation. 

If the Government of Mexico had not the inclination or the means to 
defend their country, why did they not listen to the proposals for peace? 
Why did they permit the terrible and fatal bombardment to take place? 

Santa Anna has returned to Mexico: he has brought back but a remnant 
| Of his army from Buena Vista—some accounts say only 4000 men. He 
is in the capital, endeavouring to restore order, but in no condition, we 
apprehend, to re-assume an hostile attitude. Gen. Scott will probably, as 
soon as Alvarado is secured, which isa few miles south of Vera Cruz, di- 
rect his march to the city of Mexico, and we cannot learn that there is 
any effective force in the way to impede his progress. 





New Brunswick.— The Saint Andrew's Railroad.—The spirited people of 
the town of St. Andrew’s have taken the lead in the matter of railroads 
in the Lower Provinces. They have subscribed a large sum to commence 


Timber in England is carried on railway from Hull to the interior at 14d. 
per load per mile on a railway, costing 20,0001. per mile, then it may be as- 
sumed that on a road costing 1000/. per mile, or even double that sum, it 
may be brought from the Grand Falls to St. Andrew’s for 6s. or 7s. per 
ton of 40 cubic feet. 

The loading the same for England will be very expeditious and safe, for 
Passamaquoddy bay, after you pass Head harbour Light House, is one con- 
tinued harbour. Etang, a few miles to the northward of the Light House, 
is a harbour second to none in all North America. 

We intend to make the railway of wood, which has so well answered in 
every way, as tried on Wimbeldon common, with Prosser’s guide wheels ; 
The savings in this particular will be seen at once; the pure hard beech 
growing actually along the line of road, as also hemlock for sleepers, and, 
we think, it can be done for £1000 sterling per mile, but even say two, 
what an immense saving is here. No counall to pay, little or no land to 
buy, in fact, people oon to give the land, where it is not crown land. 
With the bonus given by the Provincial Government, it -_ seem more 
likely to pay than most of the lines now in progress. Thef is an abun- 
dance of timber? Mill privileges on the line—mills will go up, both 
steam and water power, and timber sent to the sea coast manufactured 
instead of in logs. Another recommendation for the Bay of Fundy is, a 
new and complete survey is going on, and about half finished, by order of 





the undertaking, have obtained important grants and privileges from the | 
Legislature, and are now endeavouring to get the remainder of their | 
stock taken up in England—Captain Robinson of the Royal Navy, and | 


Mr. M. H. Perley having been sent home to effect this latter purpose. 








the home government under the orders of Capt. W. T. W. Owen, R. N., 
in Her Majesty’s steamer Columbia, and two tenders, so that will be a 
great assistance to vessels entering the Bay. J. ROBINSON. 





THE ITALIAN COMPANY AT THE PARK THEATRE. 


shot Shots did more damage toiron than upon rotten wood. Captain Robinson having done us the favour to address a letter to the| This complete company, from Havanna, appeared at the Park Theatre 
Mr. CORRY defended the appointments of the late Board of Admiralty | Albion describing the route, purpose and advantages of this road, we | on Thursday evening in Verdi's serious opera of Ernani. The house was 
. in the dockyards. It so —. that all the higher appointments there have great pleasure in giving it insertion, and to it we refer the reader for ; 7 legant audi 
ia had been given by that board to supporters of the present government. | ° 8 : I : g 8 ” A . crowded in every part, and we have never seen a more elegan 
° The hon. and gallant admiral the member for Marylebone had said that | imformation. We have the most sanguine expectations that this road | ence within the walls of the Park Theatre. 
the board had rashly embarked in the construction of iron steamers, | will be speedily constructed, and we have the further expectation thatit} The Argument of the Opera is as follows:—The scene is laid in the 
without having made any a to test their value. Now he (Mr. | wil] prove profitable, and be followed by other roads, not only in New | Mountains of Arragon—the time in the early part of the 16th century. 
> Corry, found that iron steamers had been proved to realize admirably the Beancwish bet ia the ether North Asneéione teoviness: for the ecole of | " ) f Segovia, being pr 
two great objects of strength and durability. He held in his hand a letter iadandordbaainhies) arg omsd Bae people of | John of Arragon—-the hero, the son of the Duke of Segovia, _ 
from Lieut. Hosken, the late commander of the Great Britain, stating the provinces may be assured that this great modern improvement is | scribed and pursued by the emissaries of the King of Castile, takes re- 
that he had no doubt that 7 ie ae a owape up long since if she | essential to their prosperity and to the developement of the immense re- fuge in the fastnesses of the Sierras, where he becomes the leader of a 
had been built of wood instead ofiron. The dura bility of iron vessels hadalso | ..urces with which that vast region abounds. Any nation, or people, | jarge band of rebel mountaineers, and changes his name to Ernani. The 
been proved. Our first iron steam-vessel had, as it happened, been both built , i] 1 et id 1 behind th 5 : : ip - bis love, aittenath she 4 
= and commanded by Sir C. Napier, in the year 1821, and she was still at sea, | Y"° do not adopt the railroad system, must be has 1s — . © | young outlaw is attached to Elvira, who returns his ®, although she is 
$ in good condition. The durability of iron steamers had been proved in | age, and must take rank with those inert and stationary countries which | about to be united to her old uncle, Ruy Gomez de Silva, a proud re- 
K- a variety of other instunces, and the et re repairs of iron vessels | are a standing reproach to the enlightened epoch in which we live. vengeful grandee. The King of Castile, Don Carlos, afterwards the cele- 
} hee f +P ict asc are r “Oa Y ena ire 4 - . . s ° . . : ‘ ty . i 
was absolutely insiguilicant as compared with the cost of repairs of wood As we have said on former occasions, we hail with satisfaction the | brated Emperor Charles the Fifth, has also become violently enamoured 
en vessels. It appeared that the average cost of repairing a wooden ves- ‘ . ‘ . . . ‘ - ; Segr vatches at her wind . ; 
m. sel was 230/., while the average cost of repairing an iron vessel was only contemplation of colonial railroads in any quarter, and therefore cheer- | of his beautiful subject, Elvira. He watches at her win ow, and discovers 
BS wer, " 5 — d . > ° * ce . ° ° 
“d 251., a year. Experiments to test the efficiency of iron vessels in time fully give our support to that in question ; but we must still press the | that when all are at rest in the castle, Ernani gains admission to her 
at of war had been made ut Woolwich, and the - hon. and gallant officer great—the main enterprise—that of aroad from the Atlantic to Lake Hu- | apartments. He imitates the signal of the favoured lover, and gains ad- 
eee: tae Che Sir G. Cockburn], i ad as many har . Pw . : : : 5 sil F ‘ 
o the member for tipon [Sir G. Coc kburn } who had h ad me many hard | : The people of Nova Scotia are deeply interested in the first part of | mittance declares his passion, and is about to drag her off by force, when 
knocks as any man, and who had witnessed those experiments, was of | '°"- 16 peo} ; : ¢ , é ia ae i ET. ‘ oF : ~ 
= vpinion that iron ve ls were decidedly fit for war. | this great inte-rcolonial communication—we mean the route from Haiifax | Ernani enters \ violent contention arises, which brings to the scene 
13 He de® uded the experiments made under the late Board of Admiralty | to Quebec—and should pursue it unce singly. That it is feasible and Ruy Gomez. To allay isy and anger, the king reveals himself 
and proved from them that wood was Bes Gways “peti oe the soap of! will be profitable we have no doubt ; and its utility, nationally as well as | and pretends that he came to consult him about his approaching elec- 
r shot any more than iron rhe experiment < woe — ‘ _ Sow hg locally, is obvious to every one As throwing light on this point, we tion to the Empire, and on the ec muspiracy against his promotion and his 
hardly fair, becau he was one of the smallest and lightest vessels in ys : : te i ns M ; 2 : 
the ser . Astot ise of the Lizard, tn the Parana, it was to be ra- | copy from the colonial papers a portion of 1 pamphlet lately put forth by | life The Ameg | Ernani retire unmolested. A short time after, a 
- nembe1 that ther vere many wooden ship that affair which | Mr. George R. Young, which is worthy of an attentive perusal. e moment of festivities preceding the solemnization of the nuptials 
er were more damaged than the Lizard. The Nemesis and the Wate h OO} The peculiar and unhappy state of things presented to us in Ireland | of Ruy © bs, Llvira, Ernrani, who has claimed hospitality, 
: ) yr evel port was the | ve. ae 
vad b . | < is vessels Of wat - hops onal nad part ot Scotland by the failure of the crops, constitutes the res nt ls sa im, in a transport of ealousy dis vers himself. Llvira 
favour, so that there were reports In favoul ‘ ‘ ind a report agan pean chee rr I . I E . GO : . ; . : , 
ne iron vessel : imost favourable period for beginning these enterprises The unem. | fl al Ruy Gomez dooms him to death Ernant reveals 
] : } } mt king ar r I ttempts to tore ] 
3 War in Mexico.—Since our last, official yunts rrived announ yed population is abundant—the desire to emigrate is general, and | G ission the king bears to / , and his attempts to torce het 
su ( by capitulation, to the United States, of the city of V« | thie disposition of the British Government to promote those views, and way. Gomez consents to release his rival, aud to combine for 4 WAL 
wi . ai. aorits : = * ‘ > 1 } } ' ao , t 7 y ' > | t I a l rill 
stle of San Juan d’Ulloa. after a sieze of three or | to give employment to the unemployed is well known. The class of] igainst the common enemy, on condition tha Ernani, will 
‘ : in as | ? ; 5 | . ofnas | ‘ } . . rt haw ¢ ’ 
° ir day We hav iven among our extracts lespatches of Ger migrants too, now about to seek the shores of North Am.erica,is | yield up his forieited life wheney itis demanded o Phey then 
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join the conspiracy of electors against the future Emperor, but he dis- 











American people. It affords us pleasure to urge this liberal enterprise of 


covere their retreat and makes them prisoners. Now an Emperor, he | the Harpers upon the especial attention of our readers. Twelve monthly 
i ardons Ernani, restores to him his | volumes will complete the work, the price of each volume, embellished 
ree “ byl ne ome. p Hama ds that the fatal | by steel engravings and splendidly printed and bound, is one dollar 


yow should be redeemed, and Ernani, too chivalrous to evade his rash 
promise, stabs himself in the presence of his wife, who falls senseless on 


his dead body. 


Such is the outline of the plot; we have not time to describe it in de- 
tail, but what we have written will be found sufficient for a thorough un- 


derstanding of the action of the piece. 
We are scarcely competent to speak of the music, for we are totally 


and a half. 

Lives of Eminent Individuals celebrated in American History; Harper and 
Brothers.—This biographical series has been based upon Mr. Sparks’s 
American Library; the memoirs have been, however, condensed and 
adapted to the use of the young, Schools, Colleges, Lyceums, &c. Every 
district library throughout the land would do well to procure a copy; 
such books are atthe foundation ofall useful knowledge; every lad should 


unacquainted with it, but ZL di has opened our eyes to all the pe- know something of the great and worthy among his country’s sires and 


culiarities, beauties and otherwise, of the Verdi school. There is, un- 
doubtedly, much to admire in the way of melody, particularly in the cho- 
rases, but even these melodies have all the appearance of labour; the 
composer seems rushing hither and thither in the hope of striking <7 
vein, but we are bound to confess that he rarely succeeds in arriving @ 
originality. There is a sameness in Verdi's music 60 remarkable, that we 
could have believed, had we not known the name of the opera, and seen 
the costumes, that we were listening to | Lombardi. 

It is true that we might fail in pointing out positive resemblances, but 
the prevailing tone, the want of contrasts, leaves the impression of simili- 
tude involuntarily. One of the most pleasing pieces in the opera is a 
duett between Ernani and Elvira in the second act. It is a sweet and 
tender thought, and is accompanied by the wind instruments (wood) and 
violins pizzicato. The effect was admirable, and the duett was unani- 
mously encorred. 

Verdi's orchestral arrangements are brilliant and effective. They are 
still tremmelled by the conventionalities and puerilities, the prettinesses 
of the modern Italian school, but we continually observe approaches to 
a purer and more severe style. We could wish Verdi to be saved, for 
there is more in him than is yet developed. 

The prima donna, Signora Fortunata Tadesco, is of a commanding ap- 

pearance, finely formed, with a splendid bust and exquisitely moulded 
arms. Her face possesses a bold outline, and her eyes are beautiful in 
the extreme. But although the eyes speak enough to the close observer, 
an actress requires more—every feature should speak the sentiments 
of the soul. La Tadesco’s features are not expressive, nor does her ac- 
tion support her singing ; if it did, we should ask for nothing more. Her 
voice in its true range, which is we believe the Mezzo-Soprano, is pure 
and beautiful, even flexible and cultivated. She uses it like an artist ; 
her school is excellent ; her intonation always true; her execution rapid 
and distinct ; her shake clear and close, and in short she is a charming 
singer, one whom we could always listen to with delight. She was en- 
thusiastically applauded throughout the opera, being three times called be- 
fore the curtain. 

Signor Perelli has a sweet tenor voice of sufficient compass, which he 
manages with the most artistic skill. He sang every thing with such 
pure and refined taste, and every portion of his singing exhibited such 
exquisite finish, that greater strength of voice was hardly desired ; al- 
though for overwhelming effects of passion, by which our favourite Bene- 
dotte subdues and charms his hearers, power is undoubtedly requisite. 
But Signor Perelli is a fine artist, and afforded us much genuine plea- 
sure. 

What we have said of the tenor will apply in every respect to the bari- 

one, Signor Luigi Vita, who is a true artist and a capital actor. 

The basso, Signor Novelli, is a clever and effective singer, with con- 
siderable dramatic power. His voice is of a good quality, but wanting in 
volume for the heavy bass. 

The chorus is acarefully selected body of singers, with good voices. 


They sing their music very correctly and effectively, and give much spirit 
to the scenes in which they are concerned. We have scarcely if ever 


had such choristers upon our stage. 


The Orchestra is numerous and effective, embracing in its force many | house, aud Neus (Chanfran) book-keeper, are discovered. 
The double bass player (contra-bassist) is a mar- 


most excellent artists. 
vel in his way, and we doubt if he could be excelled even in Europe. 
He is the only bass in the orchestra, but he was all sufficient, being in 
himeelf almost equal to four. We were also very much pleased with the 
Violoncellist. He plays with unusual force and taste, and produces a 


benefactors, and we know of no better range of memoirs than these vol- 
umes, which have passed under the scrutiny and received the approbation 
of the Massachusetts District School Committee. 





THE DRAMA. 


Park Taeatre —Mrs. Evtert’s New Pray.—The sudden termination 
of Mr. Wallack’s engagement enabled Mr. Simpson to bring out, on 
Tuesday evening, the long promised new drama called Wissmuth & Co.. 
or The Merchant and the Noble; and, considering that it was produced 
on the day of an exciting municipal election, a tolerably large audience 
was assembled on the occasion. 

We cannot congratulate Mrs. Ellett upon the entire success of this, we 
believe, her second dramatic effort, yet we are happy to say, that Wias- 
muth & Co., notwithstanding all its drawbacks, has made an impression 
sufficient to encourage the gifted authoress to prosecute her labours in 
the promising field of American Dramatic Literature. 

Mrs. Ellett’s play is founded on a drama by Franz Dingelstadt, a Ger- 
man author. We understand that the play as written, or rather as adap- 
ted by Mrs. Ellett, differs materially from the original work. New char- 
acters have been introduced; the play has been re-constructed ; and the 
language of the German play is entirely re-modelled so as to consti- 
tute aclaim to the authorship, as valid as might be assumed by other 
dramatists of standard excellence, who have availed themselves of the 
labours of their predecessors and contemporaries for re-constructing Dra- 
mas on which their fame has been based. 

We somewhat regret that Mrs. Ellett should have adopted this at all 
times equivocal expedient, and particularly is it impolitic in a native 
Writer, at this peculiar crisis of American Dramatic literature. There is 
a strong desire in this country at the present moment, to foster native 
dramatic and histrionic talent ; and writers for the stage should present 
pieces in accordance with this feeling. These dramas should be strictly 
national in their character, drawn from national sources, and should be 
made to illustrate periods and events in American History, or they should 
present the features of national peculiarities, habits and manners. We 
believe that the young American drama must be Jocal in its character, in 
this, its infant state, to insure the entire sympathies of its supporters. 

Among the other causes which have led to the partial failure of 
Wissmuth & Co., is this absence of local interest. The audience went 
prepared to admire a new play by an American authoress; they were dis 
posed to give it all their support from the laudable pride of National 
feeling. They witness its representation, and find a vigorously written 
production; a strikingly original plot, and a series of high wrought 
dramatic incidents, but there is nothing to stamp it as American. The 
whole piece is German, essentially German in its construction. There is 
nothing to satisfy that want which the play-going American public now 
demand. 

The play itself, abstracted from the local considerations, is, however, a 
production of more than ordinary merit. The language is terse, epigram 
matic, and divested of all mawkish sentimentality. The plot is, to us at 
least, quite new and is skilfully developed. 


The first scene is laid in the counting house of Wissmuth & Co., who 
are rich Hamburgh merchants. David (G. Andrews) head clerk in the 
Neus in great 
agitation informs David, that the junior partner of the house has absconded 
with funds belonging to the firm to a vast amount, and is at that moment 
leaving the harbour in the Gazelle, a ship belonging to Wissmuth & Co., 
bound to North Carolina. He further announces to David, that in the 
storm of the previous night, two vessels richly laden, owned by the firm, 
were wrecked in sight of the wharf. David, who is an ancient servant of 
| the house, is overwhelmed with horror at these disasters. It appears 











round and powerfultone. In short the Orchestra throughout is excellent: | from the conversation that Wissmuth, (Mr. Bass) the head of the firm, is 
and its leader appears a most able and efficient man. The company | absent at his country seat, having but lately married a young wife, a 
without being extraordinary in the ensemble, is almost perfect, and this bea utiful German baroness, Matilde, (Mrs. Hunt.) The faithful David, 


fact will undoubtedly prove its strong attraction. The satisfaction of the 


knowing that a draft for $80,000 is due by the house of Wissmuth & Co. on 
the following day, determines to follow the absconding partner in a sail 


audience was complete, and at the close of the performance they testified | boat, hoping to overtake him, and obtain restitution of the purloined 


it by rising en masse and calling the artists before the curtain, and greet 


ing them with shouts of applause, and waving of hats and handkerchiefs. 


The performance was repeated last evening with equal success. 


They announce a grand concert at the Tabernacle this evening. 


St. George's Day.—It will be observed, by referring to the advertise- 
ment, thatthe members of the New York St. George's Society, following | a youn 
the example of other societies in this city, as well the colonies, have re- | 4 proud German nobleman. 


funds. Neus, dreading the impending ruin, also resolyes on quit- 
ting the counting house; as he is leaving, a letter is brought by a 
footman of young Wolf, a son of Count Platten, which is directed to be 

iven to Madame Wissmuth: Neus deposits the letter ou a table, and 
eaves the house. ‘The merchant Wissmuth, and his wife, and her attend- 
ant, Babet, (Miss Gordon) arrive from the country, and are astonished to 
find the house deserted. We now learn something of the family history 
df Wissmuth and his wife. The husband, advanced in years. has married 
g girl of noble birth, formerly betrothed to the son of Count Platten, 
Matilde in compliance with the wish of her 


solved to postpone the festivities usually enjoyed on the day of their pa- father has given her hand to the rich merchant, but has weakly yielded 


tron saint, in consequence of the deplorable calamity which now afflicts 


Ireland and a part of Scotland. 
*,* We beg to direct attention to the advertisement of the Bankers 
Magazine in our impression of to-day. The work is published by J. 8 


Homans, at Baltimore, and bears the reputation of being one of the most 


useful public tions in the country. 


to the solicitation of Wolf, to continue au intimacy with her former 
lover. The young Count is a friend of the husband, but Wissmuth is un- 
acquainted with the previous connexion of the young people. These facts 
are partially developed in the scene, and Matilde retires with her maid. 
| Wissmuth when left alone recursagain to the non-attendance of his clerks, 
and suspicions arise as to the cause of their absence. He proceeds to examine 
the books, and on the desk he finds the letter left for his wife. Uncon- 
sciously he breaks the seal and reads its contents, wherein Wolf informs 
Matilde that his father, Count Platten, has insisted upon his marriage 
with a certain baroaess, but that he has determined to fly from the paren- 


Tre Oniotwat Swiss Bett Rixcers, well known as the Campanalogi- tal roof rather than give his hand, while his affections are still placed on 
ans, of Niblo’s, give a farewell concert at the Tabernacle on Monday Matilde ; the letter concludes with an earnest entreaty that Madame 


evening next. They will be assisted by the interesting blind vocalists, 


Miss M. J. Marius, and Geo. H. Hoyt. 





NEW WORKS. 


Wissmuth will grant him a farewell interview. 

The perusal of this letter deeply affects the now incensed husband, he 
procures pistols and threatens vengeance on Wolf; these weapons are 
discarded, and a hunting knife, a former gift of the young Count, is con- 
sidered a more appropriate instrument for his revenge. Madame Wiss- 


Aunt Kitty's Tales, by Maria J. McIntosh. No. 27 Appleton’s Literary muth now enters much alarmed, having learned the news of the junior 


Miscellany. ‘To those acquainted with Miss McIntosh’s excellent stories 


partner’s flight, she announces the fact to her husband, aud a powerful 
scene ensues between the wretched husband and his wife. Wissmuth 


entitled, “Two Lives, and Praise and Principle,” a new work bearing | finally quits her, promising a speedy return, and threatening vengeance. 


her name will need very little recommendation. 


The present volume 


The second act discovers Matilde at midnight in all the distress occa- 


. cas : i . soft » j ~ndi tev ay ; e 
introduces a group of familiar acquaintances to the readers of Miss Mc- sioned by the horrors of the impending bankruptcy of her husband ; sh 


Intosh’s former works. The moral inculcated by each story is admirably 
developed in that most pleasing of all methods adopted for the convey- Wissmuth is still absent. 


fears that he has discovered the secret of her former affection for Wolf; 
she, however, seeks consolation from the consciousness of her innocence. 
Babet enters, and a noise is heard at a glazed 





ance of instruction. We can cordially recommend this truly healthful | door, leading to the apartment. and Wolf rushes in to take a distracted 


toned volume to the favourable notice of our readers. 


The Child's Friend. Harper & Brothers. This is a collection of piece 


in verse and prose from the pen of M. Berquin, a well-known and able | Sppess. 


writer for youth. 


The Rose of Persia. Harper & Brothers. 


covers, of a powerfully written oriental tale, by Mr. Samuel Spring, « 
this city. 
The Piet 


rial History of England, No. 21. Harper & Bro thers. W 


leave of his stili adored Matilde. Madame Wissmuth bitterly reproaches 
him for his indiscretion, and explains the situation of her husband. During 
3} the recital, Wissmuth is seeu through the glazed door, and suddenly dis- 
Shortly after, Babet enters, anucunces the return of the mer- 
| chant, and states that he is coming to seek Madame Wissmuth. A highly 
| dramatic scene now ensues. The lady, terrified at the situation she is re- 


A new edition, in paper duced to, urges the flight of Wolf through her husband’s bed-chamber, 


f which connects with the counting-house, and Wolf retires as the merchant 
) + sate ° at 
enters. A very thrilling scene follows. Wissmuthdeclares that robbers 


are in the house, and with pistol in hand goes to discover them. | 


e | Matilde attempts to prevent him, but in vain ; he enters the bed-chamber, 


: " . : . \¢ > report of s s he: ai » falls senseless e grot 
have so frequently referred our readers to the distinguished excellenc ad the report of a pistel is heard, Matilde fa euseless to the ground, 


of this splendid publication, that we can repeat our advice to all, to sul 
scribe for it 


Sparks’s Life and Writings of Washingt 


t.—The Messrs. Harper hay 
just published the first volume of a new and cheap issue of this tral) 
tional work, which is thus, fo: 


the firat time, rendered accessible t 


a 


and Wolf enters pursued by Wissmuth. A strikingly worked up scene, 
follows. Wissmuth charges the young Couut with having robbed him to 
the amount of $80,000, which 
payment due the next day, and threateus to callin the police to arrest the 

i thiet. Wolf and Matilde are horror-struck at this aeccusation. Wolf in- 
dignantly denies the ind Madame Wissmuth urges him to confess 

e | the true cause of his vis e young Count, however, will not compro- 


had been placed in his escrutoire to meeta 


eC 


April Vi 


mise the lady by such aconfession. Wissmth reiterates the charge, and 
Wolf, to save the honour of Matilde, acknowledges that he committed the 
theft, and offers restitution, Wissmuth insists upon having a written con- 
fession, signed by the young Count. Wolf gives the required document- 
and the act closes witi the exultation of the merchant, and the distress 
of Matilde and Wolf. ’ 

The third act carries us to the castle of Count Platten (Barry). The 
haughty nobleman is discovered seated in a magnificent apartment sur- 
rounded with the portraits of his distinguished line of ancestry. Infirm 
and irritable, he is lamenting to his old servant Rabe eng tag | the 
disobedient conduct exhibited by his son, and the anxiety he feels for 
the speedy completion of his contemplated marriage. Wolf is supposed to 
be locked up in his apartment, and the old Count is fearful that the high spirit 
of his son will not endure the confinement; in his anxiety he ph. abe 
to ascertain whether he is safe. The old domestic returns and announces 
that Wolfhasescaped. The old Count is overwhelmed by the news, but 
a yan at the castle gate dispels his fears, and he believes that his son 
is returned. Rabe is sent to ascertain who is the untimely visitor, and 
the Merchant Wissmuth enters. One of the most powerfal scenes we 
remember in the modern drama now takes place. Wissmuth, after some 
admirable preparative dialogue, denounces Wolf to his father as a thief, 
and in support of his accusation produces the confession signed by the 
young Count. The proud noble is horror-stricken at such a char, 
against the scion ef his illustrious house. The proof, however, is convin- 
cing, and he entreats Wissmuth on his knees for the guilty evidence of 
his son’s shame. The Merchant consents upon condition that the Count 
shall refund to him the amount of $80,000 purloined by Wolf. The not 
bleman readily gives the draft, and the merchant leaves him. Wolf 
now enters, and the heart-broken father, at the sight of his supposed 
degraded son, bitterly curses him and expires in the arms of his faithful 
domestic. 

_ The fourth act brings us to the final catastrophe. Wisemeth returns to 
his home conscience smitten and repentant, he has applied the $80,000 
extorted from the Count, to save the credit of his house, but remorse and 
shame have overwhelmed him, and he contemplates suicide as an escape 
from his sufferings. At this juncture old David returns; he has been 
successful, having overtaken the Gazelle, and has obtained restitution of 
the funds abducted by the junior partner. This circumstance but adds 
to the horrors of Wissmuth. Wolf now appears frantic at the death of his 
father, and the disgrace heaped upon the acer of his family. He chal- 
len es Wissmuth to fight, the merchan: declines, and offers as an excuse 
for his guilt the — there was fo. him to save the honour of his 
mercantile firm. Matilde joins them, and also indignantly reproaches 
her husband for his crimes, The Merchant, goaded to despair, stabs him- 
self with the hunting knife, the former gift of Wolf—and the Drama 
terminates. 

From a plot, so singularly dramatic in its character, a very powerful 
Play might be written—Mrs. Ellett has succeeded in arraying her ma- 
terials with great effect, but the great fault is, that the incidents tire 
from the absence of a continuous succession of stage effects, and the 
want of relief from the horrors that follow in such rapid succession; 
and we regret toadd that the acting of Wissmuth by Mr. ~~“ material- 
ly affected the general success of the piece. Excellent as this sterling 
actor is, in his own particular range, Wissmuth is far beyoud his 
powers. His painfully elaborate style, in serious parts, added to the oc- 
casional lapses into his rich comic vein, marred the performance, as a 
whole, although there were passages of consummate excellence. Mrs. 
Hunt also is not equal to the high tragic powers required in Matilde, 
although we allow this to be one of her most successful tragic persona- 
tions.—She looked lovely, and at times, was strikingly pathetic.— Barry 
and Dyott were good, but they also were too elaborate; we except, 
however, Barry's curse at the close of the third act, that was rendered 
with great power. Mr. Andrews gave an admirable picture of the 
faithful old domestic, and Mr. Sutherland and Chaufrau made the most 
of their short parts. We yet hope to see Wissmuth & Co. repeated un- 
der more favourable circumstance. 

_ On Monday Mrs. Mason a »pears as Bianca in Fazio, we look for a bril- 
liant engagement for this distinguished actress. Mr. Wheatley is en- 
gaged to support his sister during the engagement. 





PARK THEATRE, 

BOXES... cc0cccersceee 2 00 Pibecccoccecccees +6$0 50 Gallery......eceeeee + $0 
Doors open at 6} 0’clock, and the performances will commence at 7 o'clock. 
The public is respectfully informed that Mrs. Mason is a my for a few nigkts and 
will make her first appearance on Monday next in the Tragedy of Fazio. 

Monday—Fazio ; Bianca, Mrs. Mason. 
Tuesday—The Wile ; Marianna, Mrs. Mason. 
Mrs. Mason will appear every evening duriag the week. 


THE ORIGINAL SWISS BELL RINGERS. 
Tes celebrated Band having returned from their second tour through the Southern 
States, the West Indies, and Texas, will give a series of Concerts at the TABER.- 
NACLE, prior to their departure for Serape, commencing on MONDAY EVENING, 
April 19th, and every cae during the week, (encens ednesday.) 
They will be assisted by Miss M. J. MARIUS and GEORGE A. HOYT, graduates of 
the New York Institution for the Blind. 
Tickets 25 cents, no half price.— Doors open at 7 o’clock, concert commences 1 & 
o'clock precisely. 
Change of programme every evening. 


ST. GEORGE’s SOCIETY. 
At an adjourned meeting of the Society, heldat the City Hotel, on Thursday ever 
ing the 15th inst., it was unanimously 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the members of this Society feel deeply affected by the 
calamitous state of Ireland, as well as by the destitution and distress existing in Scot- 
land, and inthe European Cont nent—it is deemed proper to postpone the Anniversary 
Dinner usually given by this Society on St. George’s day. 
JOSEPH FOWLER, President. 

apr 17. 


apr 17. 


apr 17—1\" 





HENRY Owen, Secretary. 








IAGARA DISTRICT, U. C., 40 miles from the Falls —To be LET or SOLD, a 
comfortavle residence, with offices, fit for the immediate reception of a family ; the 
house and grounds, including well ienced gaiden and young orchard, secluded by the 
forest trom the Talbot Road, which passes the avenue gate. 32 acres cleared, the lot 
contains 200 acres. Price $2,000—Rent $100. 
ALSO, the adjoining lot, containing 200 acres, 18 cleared, large young orchard, a weil 
built log house, and a frame barn 60 by 49, and 20 feet high. Price $1,500—Rent $50. 
Apply, post paid, to E. M. STEWART 
apr 17—I1m. Grammar School, Ancaster, Uc. 





OINS, BANKS, AND FINANCES OF EUROPE AND AMERICA.—The Bank- 
ers’ Magazine and State Financial Register, published Monthly, 64 pages 8vo. Three 
dollars per annum. Contains elaborate and authentic details, showin f The Finances 
of every State in the Union and of European Governments. I1. Conditionofthe Banks 
ofevery State. III, Accounts of the bee pe banking institutions of European Ci- 
tiei. 1V. Engraved Facsimilesof 2(0 Gold and Silver Coims of Europe, Asia, Airica, 
and North and South Awerica, with their value. V. Recent decisions of the English 
and American Courts respecting Banks, Bills of Exchange, Notes, Notaries, rights of 
S.:ockholders and Directors. I, Specie, Circulation, Capital, Loans, &c of each bank 
in the Races cities. VII. Rates of Exchange on London for ea h month from 1822 
1847. If. Finances, Revenues, Expenditures, and Puvlic Debtof European Govern- 
ments. 1X. Finances, Loans, Revenues, Debts, &c. of the United States since 178!. 
X. lp = ne Sketches of prominent Bankers 

¢@” No subscription received fora less period than one year. 

J. SMITH HOMANS, Editor and Proprietor, Baltimore, Md. 
Wanted—T wo competent canvassers for this work for Canada and LU nited States. 
apr 17—6t" 


ee — 





AID TO IRELAND. 
ComMITTEE Room, Prime's ge a 
54 Wall-st, April 13th, 1847. 
HE Ward Commiitees of the several Wards in the city of New York for the relief of 
ireland, which have not yet paid ia their collections, are ae yy to report witb- 
out delay. M. VAN SCHAICK, Chairman. 
apr 17. 





By WANTED.—£1,000 for one or more years, on unexceptionable real estate, tor 
which the highest legal interest will be given. Apply to the office ot this journal or 
10 Messrs. Turner and Bacon, Solicitors, Toronto. 


New York, 9th March, 1847. apr l0—%1" 


Josken GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—HENRYWPESSOP, 91 Johnestreet, bas 
on hand and is constantly receiving fresh supplies of the above well known Pens, of 
every description, on cards and in boxes of one gross each} which he offers to the trade 
on moderate terms. 

For free, light handwriting, the Croton Pen is recommended as superior to ary yet 
offered. 

CavuTion.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been 
the cause of so many spurioas imitations of the genuine’ article being offered to the pab- 
lic, that Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that protection t:3 laws of the 
country extend to him 

In pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violatingfhis rights, perpetually 
restraining him (the defendant) from making or offering for, sale, any Pens with the name 
or trade marks of Mr. Gillott 


The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manutscturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will ati nce, on dis- 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name oF 





| 1ANO FORTE INS CRUCTION.—MISS GALE is prepared to receive a select clw 


trade marks 
at all times find a good assortment for sale by 


JAMES FOX, Mont 


Canava dealers wii! 


feb 6— 











of Young 1 es, for instruction in the delightful accomplishment of a PIANIS! 
r Res lence .99 »ydius-Street Albans 
Miss G. ha acl Ube lvantage of the first European Musical Frofess 
tion. Anear 1 is requested, as the number will be limited 
March, 184 - 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATUKDAY MORNING, atthe Uffice No. 3 Barclay street 
3 v4 warde!! i 6 


New York, - AKTLETT, M.D., sole proprietor; ar 
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